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Nebraska Fruit Methods 
(Continued from last month) 

The Shubert family at Shubert, who are 
perhaps the largest owners of commercial 
orchards in Nebraska, have fine gasoline 
power spraying machines for use this sea- 


son. Four men arerequired to a machine, 
and each machine will use from 14,000 to 
20,000 gallons of spray daily, the amount 
depending on the size of the tree, the lay 
of the land, and the distance to go for 
water. The cost for spraying a tree each 
time is estimated at 20 cents. : 
Grant Shubert, a reliable authority on 
spraying, says that it will make no par- 
ticular difference because many orchards 
lost their first spraying, as the material 
used for the second spray is the same as 
for the first. The second spray in south- 
eastern Nebraska will begin next week. 
Mr. Shubert says he never knew a spring 
when so much spraying was going to be 
done all over this apple country and from 
all present appearances Richardson county 


Two-year-old trees are used, and the 
earliest bearing tree will not be productive 
commercially for eight years. The varie- 
ties are Winesap, Delicious, Jonathan, 
Duchess, Grimes Golden and Missouri 
Pippin. Mr. Shubert, who has the plant- 
ing in charge, employs a daily force of 
fifteen men. The cost of trees and the 
cost of labor to get them planted, together 
represent about $25 an acre. Corn will be 
planted between the rows this season, and 
the ground kept in a good state of cultiva- 
tion. , 
All together about three hundred acres 
of commercial orchard are being set in 
the vicinity of Shubert this spring. P. 
W. Carr, North King and J. F. Shubert are 
each individually putting out about twen- 
ty-five acres. 

A co-operative marketing society for 
horticulturists was organized two years 
ago. The name was originally the South- 
eastern Nebraska Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion, but has been changed to the Central 
Fruit Growers Association as it now in- 
cludes members from Iowa and Missouri. 
The Association represents about 3,000 
acres of orchards. 

This week the Central Fruit Growers 
Association shipped three carlots of 
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will have her heaviest apple crop this {7 


season. : 
In southeastern Nebraska the first time 


a big important commercial orchard has } 


ever changed hands was the past winter 


when Mr.Grant Shubert sold his 80-acre } 


fruit farm one mile from Shubert to Alfred 
Ahern for $20,000, or $250 an acre. Mr. 
Shubert had owned the farm ten years. 
He paid $100 an acre for it, and developed 
it all, except the grounds about his resi- 
dence, into anappleorchard. In addition 


to the selling price, Mr. Shubert retains } 


possession until next spring, getting this 
year’s — 
sect t 
new fruit land, getting a larger tract and 
farther from town. Some of the trees on 
the farm he sold are sixteen years old, a 
art of the land being in orchard when he 
Sought it. 
A. M. Shubert is superintending the 
lanting of 200 acres of orchard for the 
ess Land Company, near Shubert, four 
tracts of orchard being within a mile and 
a half of the town. These 200 acres were 
urchased at different times recently at 
trom $100 to $175 an acre. Among the 
stockholders are A. M. Shubert, treasurer 
of the Central Fruit Growers Association, 


and his brother, J. F. Shubert, an orchard- 


ist and banker at Shubert; Peter Younger, 
of Geneva; Mr. Harrison of York; C. G. 
and H. W. Marshal of Alrington; W. H. 
Mellor, secretary of the state board of 
agriculture and of the state fair associa- 
tion; Grainger Bros., wholesale fruit 
dealers in Lincoln; Mr. Miller, of Miller & 
Paine of Lincoln; Mr. Rudge, of Rudge & 
Guenzel, Lincoln; Alva Townsend of Lin- 
coln; J. C. Seacrest of the Lincoln State 
Journal; Joy Morton of Chicago. 

Mr. Morton is the son of the late J. 
Sterling Morton of Nebraska City, the 
founder of Arbor Day. The Loess Land 
Company’s holdings include a tract re- 
cently bought from the old Morton estate 
at Nebraska City. The purpose of this 
purchase is to perpetuate to some extent 
the horticultural teachings of the founder 
of Arbor Day on land that was once a part 
of his home. 

This new company takes its name from 
the loess soil on which the company’s 
holdings are located. The loess soil is 
—— to the Missouri valley, lying along 

oth sides of the river. Loess soil is of 
@ peculiar type and is not common. It 
is said to be thesweetest, deepest and most 
everlasting of all soils, and only two large 
bodies of any consequence known of else- 
where are in Germany, and China, where 
such soil is held at a very high price per 
acre. This soil reaches its best in the 
Missouri valley in the two hundred miles 
between Kansas City and Omaha. It 
does not extend very far back from the 
river—in the Shubert orchard country the 
distance is less then fifteen miles. 

Loess is a fine grained clay subsoil with 
no hard pan. It is like a sponge, stays 
moist, having air cells through which the 
oxygen and water goes up and comes down, 
and doesn’t drown out the tree roots. It 
is igh does not pack or fillup, is natur- 
ally a tree producing soil, is easy for the 
roots to penetrate, won’t stay cloddy and 
pulverizes —_y. 

Ten thousand trees are required to set 
the 200 acres of the Loess Land Company. 


Last year his crop was 12,000 — 
is his intention to develop 
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country in some way that will tell, and 
that has nothing to do particularly with 
our own personal benefit. 

“A man who devotes himself to the 
development of his own character will 
succeed in nothing except making a prig; 
but if he devotes himself to helping other 
people, his character will not only take 
care of itself, but it will grow to a a 
noble stature. I have always maintained, 
in the language of manufacture, that 
character is a by-product. If you set to 
work to make it because you love yourself 
you make an ass. If you disregard the 
consequences to yourself in order to serve 
other people, you will make a noble gentle- 
man. That, I believe, is fundamentally 
decreed of an organization of this sort.” 


ee 


The Chinese Editor 

Chinese and Japanese are believed to 
be excessively polite. How this courtesy 
is extended to the business of editing is 
seen in the policy of the ‘“‘Tsin-Pao,” a 
Chinese journal of note. According to 
the Manchester “Guardian,” this is the 
way in which the editor of the “‘Tsin-Pao”’ 
declines a contribution: ‘Most vener- 


able brother of the sun and the moon, 
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Some Good Things 
In This Issue 


C. A. Green 
Selected 

- Geo. E. Wray 

- H. E. Van Deman 
Selected 
- V. King Pifer 
- Calvin Forbes 

- - J.S. Underwood 


C. A. Creen 


L. E. Eldridge 


N. Y. State Dept. of Agriculture 


Selected 
- F. H. Sweet 

- Z. I. Davis 
Prof. F. M. Clement 
Bulletin 63 


F. H. Sweet 
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Winesaps grown near Shubert, to Chicago, 
getting $3.50 a barrelinOmaha. Twenty- 
five per cent of the shipment was graded 
firsts, and the remainder seconds, This 
is a higher price, so the association states, 
than western apples bring when the freight 
rate in Omaha is deducted. The Associa- 
tion believesthatit has been demonstrated 
that apples can be grown in the territory 
between Omaha an St. Joseph more pro- 
fitably than in the orchards of the Rocky 
Mountain states.—Eunice Haskins, Nebr. 





President Wilson Says to Boys. 


Should Feel Responsibility. ‘There is 
one rule in the world, and it applies to all 
professions: That is, that you are expec- 
ted to make good. No excuses are al- 
lowed in this school of life. The only way 
to make good is to keep awake.’ That is 
the reason I like the idea of the boy scouts. 
It gives them some notion of their being 
responsible to society. They are responsi- 
ble to the people who live around them, 
to help maintain the standards of order 
and of fidelity, which are the only things 
that hold a community together. 

‘You are recruits in the ranks that we 
all stand in, of chose who try to serve the 





your slave bows at your feet. I kiss the 
earth before you, I implore your per- 
mission to speak and to leave. Your 
most venerated manuscript passed before 
our eyes, and we were ravished by it. 
With fear and trembling I return it. If 
I ventured to publish it the President 
would order me to take this jewel as a 
model and never depart from it or have 
the audacity to publish anything inferior 
to it. But my long experience of letters 
has taught me that such pearls can be 
produced once, and once only, in 10,000 
years. So I must return it. I intreat 
you to forgive me. Iam at your feet, the 
slave of your slaves.’’—Indianapolis News. 


—————-0-— 


Compared with certain other countries 
of much smaller area and much less popu- 
lation, the potato production in the 
United States is small. The year, how- 
ever, promises a bigger crop in this coun- 
try. In 1911, when the last comparison 
was made, Germany led with 1,263,000,000 
bushels; Austria came second, with 426,- 
000,000 bushels; France followed, with 
324,000,000 bushels. and the United 
States produced but 293,000,000 bushels 
that year. 











How to Court Sleep 
Mr. Chas. A. Green: You have surely 


made work for me by printing my letter to 
you in answer to yours requesting ‘‘more 
information” as to how I cared for myself 
and got the better of constipation, for in 
addition to the letter from E. T. Vincent 
asking, ‘What do you eat from meal to 
meal, each meal?”’ which I answered, I 
have yours enclosing one from M. L, 
McCom asking about my “‘preparation for 
sleep,’ he, apparently, having obtained 
the same idea you have, that it was a 
remedy for sleeplessness,’’ while it was 


only agettingready, and [really explained | 


how, but will now do so more fully. 

Most men carry their business home with 
them, and right here is the beginning, 
Leave your business in the store or work- 
shop; don’t take it home with you. The 
brain has been working all day, and is 
surcharged with blood, and, to relieve it, 
I massage the entire body, particularly 
the back, legs and feet, so as to insure a 
general circulation of the blood, resulting 
in a cool head, warm feet and a desire for 
sleep. Then comes ventilation. There 
are four (4) double sash windows 24x30 
and (2) smaller ones, which are all open 
during the summer nights, and the weather 
is never so cold that two of the larger ones 
are not open. This insures pure air for 
breathing and, with other preparation, 
should result in sweet sleep. 

AsMr. V. wanted to know what I eat from 
meal tomeal, each meal, Imay aswell givea 
generalidea. In the first place wife and I 
eat only two meals a day; breakfast at 8 
o’clock A. M. and dinner at 6 o’clock 
P. M.; nothing between for me, though 
the wife eats a little fruit at noon—two or 
three dates or half an apple or peach. 
For breakfast I have two coddled eggs, 
very soft—a dish of mush—Oatmeal, 
Cream of Wheat, Eggosee, or somethin 
of the kind—a baked potato, a dish of 
apple sauce, and a cookie or bit of ginger- 
bread, with one cup of coffee, and I general- 
ly end it with a cup of rich milk. I eat a 
goodly quantity of butter with my eggs 
and potato. For dinner I have soup, with 
bread, one egg—coddled—and a bow! of 
bread and milk. If there is meat gravy 
I have some bread and gravy, and there is 
always a dish of sauce, most always apple 
sauce. I drink neither tea or coffee for 
dinner and eat no meat, the butter I eat 
suffices.—H. T. W. 

—_——_0O-—->———"——— 
The Morrill Kansas Orchard. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Near 
Piper, Kansas, is the Morrill orchard— 
six hundred and forty acres—one square 
mile of apple trees. 

The year 1914 the crop was not 80 
very heavy, about eight thousand barrels, 
yet some of the pickers made as high as 
six dollars a day. Most of the work this 
year was done by the neighbor men, but 
when there is an extra crop the neighbors 
cannot handle it. ; 

The varieties are Huntsman’s Favorite, 
Grimes, Jonathan, Ingram, Arkansas Black, 
Black Twig, Missouri Pippin, Gano, Ben 
Davis and Winesap. 

The apple trees are stripped—every- 
thing going into barrels in the orchard. 
The barrels are picked up by the teamsters 
and paid for in brass checks. They are 
then hauled to the shed and sorted. 

Before picking commences, the ground 
apples are “hogged.” After picking, the 
ground is ideaaal of apples again. ‘These 
apples are sorted, the aan going to. huck- 
sters, the poor being ground into cider.— 
Albert Rosevear, Ills. 

—_—0---—~ 

Death is but the noiseless ending of @ 
flame. It hurts us not for there is no? !ng 
left to hurt. The time will come whet 
fear of death will be banished from the 
earth. Such fear is the result of false “du- 
cation. Death is as natural as birth und 
it follows it as inevitably as the nigh’ fole 
lows day. Death is not an enemy bt @ 
friend. It is not the dead that suffer but 
the living whose hearts are darkene: by 
sorrow and pierced by pain over the :088 
they have sustained. 
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HAT I expec. of the boy of fourteen. Right 

at the start I expect him to be a boy, not a 
4 cherub, not a littleold man, nor a sneak, says 
OCH) Long Island Agronomist. Just plain unadulter- 
<< ated boy. I expect that he stands well on his 
feet, looks you in the eye and tells you the truth; that 
he sleeps when he sleeps, works when he works and plays 
when he plays; that he swims like a duck, runs like a 
deer and sees like an eagle; that he plays fair on the field, 
at the school and in the home; that he 
likes a dog, delights in woods and fields 
and believes in comrades; that he admires 
real men, stands by his heroes and looks up 
to his mother; that he sees in a violet, a 
sparrow or & worm the touch of the hand 
of God. 

Furthermore I expect that the boy has 
afather as well as a mother, a few brothers 
and sisters and a wise teacher or two; that 
his father remembers that he was once a 
boy; that his mother tempers her all abiding 
love with justice; that his home is more 
than a pantry and a bed ; that his school is 
more than a recitation period; that his 
teacher sees something beyond marks; that 
his church is more than a pulpit. 

But my expectations are more than one 
sided or two sided, they are many sided. 
I rather imagine that the boy expects a 
few things himself.._ He expects that his 
parents are sturdy, responsible, clean; that 
fresh air igs his in sleep, at play and in 
school; that he is fed at least as sanely as 
horses, cows and hens; that his desire for 
activity is turned from deviltry into use- 
ful knowledge and productive labor, and 
wholesome play; that his parents reverent- 
ly tell him of the functions and care of 
his beautiful body; that he is taught obedi- 
ence and right thinking by example as well 
as by preachment; that his capacity, inter- 
est and native ability are studied and 
wisely directed; that the idealism of his 
adolescence ig nurtured as though it was 
the voice of God. In fact, he expects 
that every hour out of the twenty-four is 
astep forward in his education, and that 
the task of educating him is more than a 
school affair. 

There is yet more. Beyond my expect- 
ations or his expectations there are our 
expectations, ours and mine—every- 
body’s. He is our boy. He is to be our 
Michael Angelo, our Martin Luther, our 
Abraham Lincoln, our First Citizen, our 
Great Man. It is for us to give him his 
chance to be great, good and God-like. 
Itis for us to give him a parentage untainted 
by disease—social, civic, or industvial. It 
is for us to give him his rightful heritage 
of playgrounds, of good schools and of 
clean cities. It is for us to close the door of 
the corner saloon, the dive and the vulgar 
show. It is for us to prevent his exploit- 
ation in sweat-shop, factory, or store. 

Our boy cannot run the race with his 
feet tied. He alone cannot do it all. He will do his 
share, but we must do ours. When we do our share we 
shall find that our boy meets my expectations, his 
expectations, our expectations. 


Stay on the Farm 


“There were days in which I could not with conscience 
tell the boys to stick to the farm,’”’ says Rochester 
Herald. ‘But how. is the matter now? It is true that 
farmers now do not have all of the conveniences that 
jtey might have, but the conveniences exist and can 

e had. 

“Daily mail, telephone, good roads, machinery to 
do the hard work, modern heat and light and water- 
works for the house are some of the luxuriés of today. 
Today farming is as much of a profession as the law, or 
medicine or teaching or any other business that re- 
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quires special training or special knowledge. We have 
schools and colleges that are intended to teach farmers. 
The state and the general government maintain experi- 
mental farms and departments that are continually 
making experiments. 

“T would like to buy a farm,-but do not because I 
know nothing about present day farming. It is a pecu- 
liar fact that a man when he has failed at everything 
else thinks that he will go to farming. 


Published by 


Green’s 
Fruit Grower 























‘2. No business in which you get so large a return 
for the investment. : 

‘3. No business in which you find so many leisure 
hours. 

‘4. No business in which success is so assured. 

‘5. No business in which there is a better chance to 


go. 
“6, Educate yourself to learn all you can about the 
business.”’ 








Ah! happy years! once more who would not be a boy.—Byron 


“So we come to the question, Why do young men 
leave the farm and should leave the farm? 

‘Why they leave the farm—1. This is an age of un- 
rest. We do not stop to think that our present pros- 
perity and happiness depend upon what our fathers 
and our grandfathers have done. Changes are looked 
upon as improvements. 

‘2. Some young men have a special leaning towards 
other business. 

“3. They become dissatisfied with their present sur- 
roundings. They see the difficulties of the business 
in which they are engaged, but do not appreciate the 
difficulties of those with which they are not acquainted. 

“Should they leave the farm? No. Why?—l. Farm- 
ing is the most independent life. Farmers are their 
own masters, 





The Bagging of 
Grapes 


Whether or not to bag grapes is a sub- 
ject one often hears discussed, but talk as 
one will, it is safe to say that those who try 
it once never condemn it, even though they 
may think the crop could be as well saved 
by spraying, says the Practical Farmer. 
It is really Sut @ question of which plan is 
the least expensive. The grower of but a 
few grapes probably finds the bagging the 
cheaper; the commercial grower will adopt 
the —t Both systems have for their 
object the freeing of the berries from the 
attack of insects and of fungi, for which 
purpose the paper bag is as good as the 
spraying. These bags are -common paper 
ones, such as are used in stores for ail 
purposes, and need be but of about 6 inches 
in length, or of a size in length and width 
that the average bunch of grapes will fill. 
These are to be placed over the bunches as. 
soon as possible after the berries form. 
The mouth of the bag is brought together 
and folded in a way that a pin will hold it in 
position. This, done before the berries be- 
come of any size, will positively preserve 
the bunch. 

The bag is no hindrance to the ripening 
of the berries; and in addition to this the 
fruit when taken from the bags display a 
bloom which adds to their perfect appear- 
ance, and which would not be there had 
bagging not beendone. After placing the 
bags on the bunches there is no need to open 
them until the fruit is to be gathered, as 
one may rest assured all is well within 
them. 

This bagging is, of course, the cheaper 
way for those who have but a few grape 
vines and have no other use for spraying 
mixtures. Those who have other uses for 
sprays may wish to use them on their 
grapes as well, but even then whereit is an 
object to have a cretain num- ber of bunches 
ot great excellence, perhaps for exhibition 
purposes, bagging them will be performed. 

The spraying is usally confined to the 
use of arsenate of lead, an ounce to a gal- 
lon of water. Then there is a moth which 

unctures the berries to deposit its eggs. 
The latter is not so universally troublesome 
as the fungi, but cases are not unknown 
where more damage was due to it than to any fungus. 
Sprayings should commence as soon as the berrics are 
of the size of small peas, once every two or three 
weeks, for three or four sprayings or perhaps oftener 
if very heavy rains intervene, but arsenate of lead 
adheres to surfaces better than Paris green or other 
compounds, formerly used, even rains not entirely 
washing it off. 

—____0—0—0-—___—_- 


A red raspberry plant nipped back bears its fruit 
just below where the nipping is done and on the short 
taal that spring out from the main stem. But if 
allowed to run wild it soon exhausts itself in producing 
cane, and only bears a few berries on the end of the cane. 
Hence it will not do to neglect a red raspberry patch in 
this respect in the least. 
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_ Virginia Peach Outlook 


Reported for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
GEO. E. WRAY 

‘We have a hundred — of exper- 
ience to guide us in peach culture, and it 
is up to the progressive orchardists of 
Virginia to study conditions and get well 
into the game.” 

Thus G. C. Starcher, horticulturist, 
Virginia station, opened a most inter- 
esting talk on the outlook for peach 
growing in Virginia, before the nine- 
teenth convention of the Virginia Hor- 
ticultural Society at Winchester. The 
commercial peach orchards are mostly along the 
trunk lines in the Piedmont and the Valley sections. 
Recent developments in spraying and heating systems 
lead to the conclusion that peach orcharding is possible 
all over the state. 

On the eastern shore of Maryland is ‘an orchard of 
less than a hundred acres from which over $25,000 was 
cleared in 1913. Climatic soil conditions ‘are similar 
all along the eastern shore south of Maryland. In 
middle Virginia, peaches can profitably be grown under 
modern methods of culture. The elevated hills and 
mountain sides and the plateaus at the base of the Blue 
Ridge mountains have brought successful crops almost 
annually for half a century. Here there are thousands 
of acres of land that could be successfully planted to 
peach trees. Select a place near where success has 
already followed well-directed effort; near as possible to 
a railway station; on well-drained land, free or sheltered 
from prevailing storms; avoid wet low-lands, as these in- 
vite insect pests and frosts. Every advantage offered by 
nature should be utilized to the utmost. 

The best varieties of peach for Virginia are: Car- 
man, Champion, Early Crawford, Belle of Georgia, Old 
Mixon, Elberta, Smock, Salway, Heath and Bilyien or 
Comet. 

The five principal insect pests are: black aphis— 
similar to plant lice—which suck the sap and infest the 
roots, branches and leaves. Examine the roots when the 
trees are planted and dip in tobacco solution—one pound 
tobacco to a gallon boiling water. If found on branches, 
eut out promptly and destroy by fire. Follow up with 
a strong spray from fine nozzle of tobacoo solution or 
kerosene emulsion. 

The peach tree borer has done more injury in Virginia 
than all other insects combined. The adult is a flying 
moth; lays eggs on the tree near the ground in July 
which soon hatch as small white grubs; these feed on the 
bark near or under the ground; they soon girdle thetree 
and go down to the roots. It maintains a busy life to 
the tree owner’s detriment for a year. Treatment— 
Remove soil with trowel and knife. Dig out the pests 
through August. Some use pure white lead mixed with 
raw linseed oil on the base of the tree. : 

The bark beetle is a black, hard-shelled pest; it feeds 
in the bark; the tree appears to have been the target 
for bird shot; the pests are often called ‘‘shot-hole’’ 
borers. Treatment—The adult lays its eggs in the holes 
in the bark, the larvae burrow further in and destroy 
the tree or rob it of its life. Remove and burn all 

runings, brush, etc., spray the tree trunks with heavy 
ime wash. 

The plum curculio causes wormy peaches, imperfect 
fruit, breaks the fruit skin admitting the spores of brown 
rot. It is a brown hard-shelled beetle and with its long 
snout slits the newly set fruit near its egg. The larva 
feeds on the fruit and reaches the seed, where it matures. 
The fruit drops, the pest enters the ground where it 
pupates, emerges, and passes the winter’ in grass or 
under protection. Treatment—Spray with arsenate of 
lead (two pounds powdered arsenate of lead to fifty 

allons water) ten ive after the bloom falls; destroy all 
fruit that falls and cultivate the soil. Remove all trash 
from under the trees. Above all, spray the newly set 
fruit. 

San Jose scale is an insect that breeds with incredible 
rapidity, the female giving birth to live lice in large 
numbers. In a month the young females bring forth 
another brood. This goes on all through the season— 
an immense multiplication of tree destroying pests. 
Treatment—The insect has its mouth down in the sap 
wood and cannot be se so a killing or smother- 
ing spray must be applied. Lime-sulphur solution ap- 
plied in the winter before the buds show pink will de- 
stroy the pest. 








Economical Animal 
Feeding 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
F. H. SWEET 


After all, corn silage is the —— green feed that 
dairymen can use up to the time the corn crop reaches 
the milk stage. 

For a number of years the animal husbandry and agri- 
cultural chemistry departments have carried on tests 
to determine the relative value of corn silage and soiling 
crops.as summer feeds. As regards milk and butter fat 
production alone, the two feeds ‘proved of practically 
equal value. 

Silage, however, can be produced at less expense than 
soiling crops, as it requires less labor to plow, fit and 
plant a field of corn than to prepare and plant at dif- 
ferent times an equal area of soiling crops. 

Cornsilageis uniform in quality throughout the year, 
and is well liked by the cows, p-oving more palatable 


ae 


Green’s 


than the early soiling crops, such as green clover or peas 
or oats, Owing to the different climatic conditions 
from season to season, itis, moreover, difficult to provide 
a succession of soiling crops which will furnish thefarm- 
er, without waste, an ample supply of green food 
a the summer. : 

On farms where a sufficient number of cows are kept, 
therefore, silage is the most economical green feed for 
summer up to the time when the corn crop reaches the 
milk or roasting stage, when, if desired,the green corn 
can be substituted for silage. 
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U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Gives Informa- 
tion Concerning Va- 
rieties of Peaches 


Lists of the varieties of peaches that have proved 
suceessful in the different sections of the country to- 
gether with their approximate ripening periods can now 
be obtained by peach growers from the United States 
Department of Agriculture. In order to collect this 
information the department invited a large number of 
growers in many representative districts to advise it as 
to the varieties which had proved most successful with 
them, and also to give as nearly as possible the average 
date when the ripening season for each variety began. 
A largenumber of responses werereceived, and specialists 
believe that the information thus collected will be of 
value not only to commercial growers but to those who 
wish peaches for their own use. These lists show that 
in this state the following varieties have been grown 
successfully: 

Oswego, Wayne and Niagara Counties, N. Y. (west): 
Triumph, Aug. 15; Greensboro, Aug. 20; Rivers, Aug. 
20; St. John, Aug. 20; Early Crawford, Sept. 1-10; Moun- 
tain Rose, Sept. 5; Fitzgerald, Sept. 5-10; Niagara, 
Sept. 6-20; Foster, Sept. 8-15; Champion, Sept. 10; 
Wheatland, Sept. 10-15; Elberta, Sept. 10-25; Late 
es Sept. 20-25; Lamont, Sept. 20-30; Chili, 

ct. 1. 

(1) These varieties are the principal commercial sorts. 

(2) The following varieties named in the approximate 
order in which they are reported to ripen are given by 
the New York Agricultural Experiment Station (Circular 
15, revised) as the most worthy of consideratio.1: 
Rivers, Greensboro, Eureka, Carman, Minnie (Alton), 
St. John, Waddell, Pearson, Foster, Stevens, Champion, 
Fitzgerald, Niagara, Belle, Early Crawford, Elberta, 
Oldmixon Free, Ede, Crosby, Late Crawford, Kalama- 
zoo, Chili, Lamont, Smock, Salway. 
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Summer Work in the Straw- 
berries 


Frequent and shallow tillage the first season is one of 
the secrets of successful strawberry growing, says Con- 
necticut Farmer. Cultivate often enough to keep a 
continuous dust mulch on the surface to conserve the 
moisture; this will vary with the soil and season, from 
twice a week to once every ten days. Cultivation after 
a rain is particularly important as the soil runs together 
and forms acrust atsuch times, which if not broken will 
soon evaporate more moisture than fell. Tillage, aside 
from conserving thesoil moisture, liberates plant food and 
keeps down weeds. Stir the soil close to the plants at 
first, and when the runners have filled up the space in 
the row cultivate a little farther from the rows 
each time, allowing the runners to set until the 
rows are 14 to 20 inches wide. Thea keep the runners 
cut, either by hand or by attaching a rolling cutter to 
the cultivator. Some hand-hoeing will be necessary to 
keep the weeds and surplus runners out of the row. 
Runners should not set closer than six inches apart, but 
with a vigorous plant maker they will set much closer 
than this, necessitating their removal. Blossoms should 
be kept pinched off as it is desired, that the plants put 
all their energy into growth this first season. 











Farm Waste 


“The keynote of American life is waste. On our ride 
from Montreal to Chicago we saw hundreds of miles of 
fertile lands lying fallow. We saw orchards and fields 
with ungathered products rotting on the ground. We 
saw miles of young trees being destroyed by fires started 
by the engine sparks and left toburn unnoticed. Every- 
where the farms and residences were divided by wooden 
fences that contain enough lumber to build the homes of 
an empire,’”’ says Henry Cartin de Wiart, minister of 
justice of Belgium. 

The waste of America is not confined to materials. 
Never can a European believe the magnitude of wasted 
labor in America unless he visits the cities. Hundreds 
of thousands of men whose energy might be applied to 
production, remain in enforced idleness. 

In the country, wasted lands; in the cities, wasted men. 
On the trees and plants ungathered food; in the centers 
of population, hungry ge Those are the economic 
elements of American life. Why do not the statesmen 
here address themselves to bringing about an adjustment 
that will cure this evil? 


Note—No manufacturer or other city business man 
could endure such waste as occurs on most farms and 
escape failure. That farmers do withstand great wastes 
is evidence that farming is profitable if well managed.— 
C. A. Green. ; 


‘Grower 





from Rochester 

Every Known Local Variety Sent Last Month 

Trees by the million, every variety known to the local] 
horticulturist; apples, peaches, plums, pears and cher. 
ries, enough to set a county or two of the state solid to 
fruit, have been shipped out of Rochester within the 
last month, says the Post Express. They have been 
shipped north, south, east and west, covering every 
section of the United States, overflowing into Canada 
and south into Mexico. 

Trees by the million may be indefinite, but getting 
down to real figures, the New York Central has within 
a month shipped out over its lines 115 solid carloads of 
nursery stock loaded at Rochester; the Lehigh Valley 
has shipped out sixty carloads; other roads, including 
the Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh lines, have swelled this number to a total 
of about 300 cars loaded solid with incipient orchards, 
and the less than carload lots total nearly 600 more, 
and that makes nearly 900 carloads of trees shipped from 
the Flower City, the heart of the fruit belt of Western 
New York. 

Extra Men, Equipment 

To handle all this immense output, the railroads add 
extra equipment and men. The Erie railroad puts on 
a big force of men to handle its tree business, which hag 
come to be as much an annual feature of traffic as ship- 
ping apples in the fall and winter. The New York Cen- 
tral maintains yards and a loading platform at Atlantic 
avenue for the sole purpose of handling nursery stock, 
and many additional men are given employment in 
handling the boxes.and bundles ft fea that go to make 
up the vast aggregate of trees distributed broadcast over 
the country. ~At Brighton, the New York Central em- 
ploys an extra force to handle nursery stock through 
April and arte May when the shipping business is at its 
height. In addition, trees are received for shipment at 
the Kent street and Portland avenue stations of the 
company. As many as eighteen cars can be loaded 
simultaneously at the tree platforms of the New York 
Central lines. 

It is altogether probable that if all the lines used 
eventually in transportation of these nursery shipments 
were traced out, a tolerably complete map ot the United 
States would result. And Hegre cy if every city, village 
and hamlet to receive these shipments were shown, few 
post-offices of the land would be lacking from such a list. 

‘Who plants a tree plants hope,’”’ wrote an American 
poet inspired by the subject, ‘“‘The Planting of the 
Apple Tree,’ and this hope will be multiplied a million 
times and more by the output of Rochester nurseries in 
these opening months of the spring of 1915. e 

Much Remains Home 

Not all nursery stock grown in the Rochester territory 
is shines to distant points. ‘Thousands of acres of 
orchard flank the Rome, Watertown and Ogdensbur 
railroad. Inthecounties of Monroe, Wayne, Orleans an 
Niagara it is estimated that not less than 65,000 acres of 
bearing orchard yearly contribute their quota of fruit 
to the country’s ge h Another 65,000 acres will bear 
in five years. In addition, something like 35,000 acres 
of bearing orchards of various kinds are in the territor 
served by the Niagara Falls branch of the New Yor 
Central. Thousands of acres more are scattered in 
smaller blocks over the western part of the state, making 
a total area of not less than 260 square miles covered b 
orchards of one kind or another in the western New Yor 
fruit belt. 

Oregon and Washington, California and Colorado, all 
lay claim to be the fruit paradise of the land, but it is 
altogether probable that the combined orchard tracts 
of the four western claimants could be set down in New 
York State’s aggregate orchard, and there would still 
be thousands of acres to spare in the local fruit belt. 

—_—_o—0—0-—___- 

Humus Improves the Physical Condition of the 
Soil.—As stated before, there must not only be a suf- 
ficient supply of plantfood in the soil, but it must be 
there in such form that may be used by the crops. The 
physical condition of the soil must be good before this 
food can be made available. 

We have been considering the work of the bacteria on 
the roots of the legumes. There is another class of 
bacteria that perform an equally important work. They 
are the bacteria that cause the decay of humus in the 
soil. We have had these bacteria with us since the 
first life on earth, but we are just beginning to realize 
the importance of the role they play in that myster- 
ious realm that we call life. 

Without them we could not have life, for life is de- 
pendent upon death, and bacteria are the connectin 
links between life and death. A plant grows, dies an 
falls back to earth. It has taken food from the air and 
soil This plantfood is locked up in the cells of the 
plant. Before it can be used again in the cycle of life 
it must be set free, or changed to another form. 

The bacteria bring about this change. They attack 
the remains of the plant and break them down into their 
elemental parts so the plantfood there may be used 
again to grow more corn, wheat and oats. They link the 
world of the dead to the world of the living. Without 
them continued life on earth would soon be impossible. 

Soon dead animals and plants would accumulate on 
the face of the earth. Soon all the available plantfood 
would be locked up in their dead bodies. These bacteria 
are the scavengers of the world and upon them depends 
our welfare—B. P. Smoot, Lecturer for the Missour! 
State Board of Agriculture. 
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F Beware of the Tree 
Butcher 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
V. KING PIFER 


This is the season of the year when one of the greatest 
destroyers of beauty, utility and fruitage makes- his 
appearance among the fruit and ornamental tree growers 
of the country. He is known as the ‘‘tree butcher’’; 
and while he is wise enough to fight shy of the orchardist 
who has made a study of the preity es of pruning and 
tree management, he reaps a harvest among the subur- 
ban population and residents of shaded town and city 
streets. An energetic ‘‘tree butcher,’ and there are 
many such, can ruin a row of fruit or shade trees about 
as quickly as a scourge of caterpillars or San Jose scale. 

His work is manifest in the dehorned and mutilated 
poplars and elms that surround many handsome homes 
in all parts of the country. The scraped and manicured 
trunks of trees, along city streets, are his handiwork. 


- The patches of tin that flap from protruding stubs andthe 


daubs of cheap and crumbling cement that are crowded 
into cavities and fall out a week or two aiter the “‘doc- 
tor’ leaves, are reminders of his presence,. The “tree 
butcher” has nerve. He will tackle any proposition, 
mutilate any tree, collect any fee he can. Usually he 
knows as much about tree growing and care as a black- 
smith does about stenography. 

The practice of fruit tree pruning rests upon certain 
principles, one of the most important of which is the 
manner in which the fruit is borne. Yet many people 
permit a ‘‘tree butcher’ to invade their yards and gar- 
to think that there is a wide 
difference in the method of ae ya, eae and different 
methods of pruning are pursued in bringing about the 
desired results. 

Apples and pears are produced from fruit spurs which 
tontinue to be productive for years. Peaches are borne 
along the sides of twigs that have made their growth the 
previous season. The quince is borne on the ends of 
new shoots of the same season’s growth. The grape 
bears only on new wood. Thus it can be seen that the 
same method of pruning will not do with all varieties of 
fruit. Each variety has acharacte-istic growth, common 
to itself, and the style of pruning must necessarily vary. 

The apple is one of the chief victims of the ‘‘tree Steet 
e’s’ art. This is the king of fruits, and fortunate is 
the man who possesses one, two, half a dozen or a whole 
orchard of trees. Their lovely bloom in springtime, 
their healthy and thrifty foliage, affording bird protec- 
tion during the nesting season, their luscious fruit—at 
any season the apple tree is a delight and a poem. 
Hence it deserves protection and care rather than neg- 
lect and butchery. And the ‘‘tree butcher” usually 
gets in his work after the tree has reached maturity 
and its most productive and satisfactory years are 
before it. Up to this time the owner may have been 
able to look. after its needs himself. 

But when it has attained a sufficient size to furnish 
fine shade and produce richly colored fruit in abundant 
quantities, the trouble begins. Now and then a limb is 
broken by the wind. Disease may have attacked other 
limbs, or decay started somewhere along the trunk. 
The owner should consult an expert, some successful 
fruit grower, his county agriculturist or some other 
authority. But he usually doesn’t. 

A “tree butcher” crawls through a gap in the fence, 
armed with saws, axes and clippers. _He solicits busi- 
ness, promises to ‘‘do a good job” and the work of 
butchery begins. He climbs into the tree and proceeds 
to cut and slash. Soon the ground is covered with 
limbs and branches. The thoughtless lopping off of 
afine limb on one side of the tree must needs be followed 
by the hacking off of another on the opposite side in 
order to give the tree ‘“‘shape.”” He hacks away until 
tired out, crawls down, collects his fee and departs. 

There is a right way to prune a tree; and where it is 
really necessary to remove either a large or small branch 
care should be taken to cut as closely to a bud or branch 
as possible without injury. A stub will not heal over 
but will decay and eventually destroy the tree. A cut 
made close to the trunk or main limb will heal if given 
proper care. In removing large, heavy branches it is 
often desirable to make two or more cuts in order to 
prevent the branch splitting down along the trunk. 
Asharp fine saw should be used, and the surface of the 
wound should be clean and smooth. The quickest 
healing of large wounds is probably at any season of the 
year when the flow of sap is not active. 

Recently the writer witnessed a ‘‘tree butcher” at 
Work on a fine apple tree. It was on a lawn, in front of 
apretty suburban home. The “butcher”? worked long 
and faithfully. When he finished, fully one third of 
the tree’s limbs were lying on the ground, The 
“butcher” had left stubs 18 inches long. In _ the 
space of a few hours a handsome tree had been 
reduced to a mutilated, shapeless thing, with nothing 
graceful, beautiful or attractive about it—merely a 
standing monument to the “tree butcher’s” art and an 
invitation for disease and death to step in and make 
themselves at home. Possibly the owner was satisfied. 
His tree had been “‘trimmed.”’ No question about it. 

ut so was he. 

. No dressing known will assist in healing a wound, but 
it may prevent decay from setting in until nature 
her work. It is rarely necessary to dress a wound 
less than an inch in diameter. A thick painting of white 
after the cut is made been found a satisfactory 
treatment. The cambium tissue will cover the wound 


a limb less than an inch in diameter within a short 
‘me, but larger cuts must be protected 


by painting. 








The growth to cover the wound will be slower. Paint 
not 
tack pieces of tin on the cuts to harbor insects and 


thoroughly and thickly. This prevents decay. 


— rowths. That is one of the ‘‘tree butcher’s”’ 
tricks. By his fruits shall ye know him. 

Too heavy pruning at any one time is to be discour- 
aged, A tree does not possess brains, but it endeavors 
to protect itself if injured. There is a ratio between 
roots and limbs that is normal and natural. There is 
just sufficient root growth, in other words, to take care 
of the limbs; and when this ratio is disturbed by the 
removal of a large number of limbs or branches at any 
one time, the equilibrium of the tree is disturbed and it 
sets about to ascertain the trouble. It does the only 
thing possible. Realizing a loss above ground, it bends 
— energy to the production of more growth, and the 
result is an abnormal crop of shoots, water sprouts and 
suckers, as they are variously called. If pruning is 
necessary, err rather on the side of too little than 
too much, 

The amateur grower who will bear these few simple 
principles in mind will have little use for the services of 
the “tree butcher’’ when he makes his annual pilgrimage 
and solicits business. 
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One is as Important as the Other 


Our artist in the above cut pictorially sefers to the fruit garden 
or orchard connected with your dwelling as a life insurance policy. 
This is a worthy idea. The eating of fruit at the various seasons, 
and there is something ripening at almost every month of the year, 

romotes health, vigor and contentment. This is somewhat different 
m a life insurance policy on which you cay profit ouly in case of 
ond death. You can —_ by the plants, vines trees in your 


ome garden while you live. 
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Cultivation Affecting Qual- 
. ity of Fruit 

Cultivation is being held responsible for quality 
(within the variety). By cultivation is meant not 
necessarily clean cultivation followed by a cover crop 
or sod mulch, but any form of soil treatment that tends 
to make the trees thrifty and bear good fruit. Quality 
is a little harder to define. It is largely firmness or 
brittleness and taste or flavor. Cultivation is our best 
means of conserving moisture, and plenty of soilmoisture 
tends to turgidity in fruit, leaf and branch. Quality 
may also be extended to include keeping quality, says 
Prof. F. M. Clement of Vineland Station, Canada. 
Experiments show that keeping qualities are extended 
from one to two weeks by judicious clean cultivation 
methods. Cultivation, on the other hand, when carried 
to the extreme, is destructive to color and maturity of 
the fruit and to maturity of the tree. 

Thinning, though last on the list, is there only because 
it_was the last of the five productive operations to be 
taken up by the orchardists. With the advent of the box 
package, thinning for uniformity is imperative. For 
the barrel package, it is helpful but not essential. Uni- 
formity of size from thinning might also be extended to 
include uniformity of color, a factor extremely essential 
to the best appearance of the fruit. Picking, grading, 
and packing are production factors also, but, not being 
included in those operations which are always directly 
under the control of the grower, are not dealt with here. 
No one factor alore will lead to success, but all basic, 
proc.active and economic actors linked closely together 
will .aake a strong chain. The chain, however, leading 
to suce2ss is no stronger chan its weakest link, 
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Raspberry Rust is a fungus which attacks the leaves. 
In early summer the spores germinate on the leaves and 
penetrate the leaf tissues. At this time the diseased 
parts of the leaves are generally a greenish-yellow color 
on the upper side. A iittle later in the summer the color 
changes to pig and still later the diseased leaves be- 
come black on the under surface. 





with Hogs 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. UNDERWOOD 


As a general thing, it is not wise to make the orchard 
@ pasture for any kind of animals, but under certain 
limitations the plan is good for certain kinds of stock. 
Horses, cattle and mules will soon eat to pieces and 
otherwise injure and destroy an orchard. All of the 
larger animals are bad at eating the foliage and tender 
branches, and at rubbing the trees and bending them 
out of shape. If the orchard is pastured regularly 
with cattle and horses it will take practically all of the 
owner’s time to plant new trees for the animals to eat. 

In my experience I have found that the orchard can, 
however, be profitably pastured with hogs under certain 
conditions. First of all, the orchard should never be 
made a hog feed lot or be used as a pasture in such a 
way that the hogs will unduly tramp the ground in one 
place. When the animals are turned in the orchard the 
ground should be well covered with good grass, clover, 
cowpeas or some other good forage crop, so that the 
hogs will be induced to forage widely. There should 
in every case be a sufficient quantity of attractive feed 
on the ground so that the animals will be entirely satis- 
fied with the forage and not be inclined to congregate 
in one place or to rub the trees. If there is a plentiful 
supply of good green food on the ground the hogs will 
very seldom bother the trees in any way. 

There are several benefits derived from pasturing hogs 
in an orchard. One of these benefits is the gain to the 
hogs in consuming the green feed. The droppings of 
the hogs are a rich fertilizer for the orchard soil. The 
greatest benefit comes probably from the destruction of 
the eggs and larvae of noxious insects in the cleaning up 
of infested fruit by the animals. Hogs will eat fallen 
fruit of all kinds in an orchard better than any other 
farm animal, 

The best time, then, to pasture an orchard with hogs 
is in the summer after the forage crops have become 
good feed and the infested fruit has begun tofall. These 
will induce the animals to forage widely and not tramp the 
ground too so.id in any one place, and it will be the means 
of thoroughly cleansing the soil of many insect pests 
that would injure the fruit or trees. 

Hogs rootirg in the orchard will do no damage more 
than digging up the surface crop of small plants, but 
they willdo: uch in finding and eating grubs and insects 
in the soil, many of which are conlael enemies. In the 
absence of artiticial cultivation, the entire rooting over 
of the orchard soil by the hogs will be a béne..t.in the 
way of surface cultivation. Inno case should too many 
hogs be pastured in given orchard area, five or six to the 
acre being enough. 
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How to Apply Munici- 
pal Fertilizers 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Last year, a prominent fer- 
tilizer manufacturer conducted a co-operative demon- 
stration in Illinois in which over 39 farmers grew one- 
acre plots of wheat. The original purpose of the dem- 
onstration was to show that increased returns can be 
a from the use of available plant food on Illinois 
soils. 

When the fertilizer was applied through the fertilizer 
attachment of the wheat drill, an average yield of 20.5 
bushels per acre, was obtained against an unfertilized 
yield of but 13.5 bushels. When the fertilizer was ap- 
plied broadcast, an average yield of 16 bushels per ecre 
was obtained. This shows a clear gain of over 4 bushels 
per acre by the use of a drill with a fertilizer attachment. 
Most of this gain may be attributed solely to the fact 
that the drill deposits the fertilizer down in the areas 
of the soil where the plant roots feed, and distributes it 
evenly so that no one plant is especially favored. When 
drilled, the plantfood was available to the young growing 
plant during early spring and gave it the vigor to press 
on to maturity before the drought. 

Last year, American farmers used 7,000,000 tons of 
fertilizer. Itis vitally important that this great amount 
of plantfood be used to secure best results. An increase 
of four bushels per acre from efficient d‘; tribution would 
soon pay for the machinery necessary.—Clydé A. Waugh, 
of the National Fertilizer Association. 

OHO 

Perfume for Physical Ailments.—According to the 
Medical Record the time is approaching when odors 
of all kinds, agreeable and the reverse, will be made use 
of in therapeutics. The digestive apparatus is strongly 
affected by odors, according to the writer, and nausea 
is a common symptom of this action. Several examples 
are given of the action of odors. For example, “‘severe 
faintness is sometimes observed to overcome persons 
upon their entrance into a room in which tiberoses are 
kept. Headache is often produced by the odors eman- 
ating from the honeysuckle, lily, rose of Sharon, or 
carnation. The odor from freshly ground coffee pro- 
duces in some individuals a sickening sensation, followed 
by nausea, and in rare instances vomiting, but usually 
it is agreeable and appetizing,’ The method of treat- 
ment would be in the bine of atomization, and the be- 
neficent effect largely exerted upon the nervous system, 
“The odors of vanilla and helitrope are credited with 
possessing a soothing influence over persons subjected 
to attacks of nervousness. The use of toilet water in 
the form of a spray will often restore those exhausted 
with the cares of business, social, or domestic duties. 
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Farming That Makes 
o Gain 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
CALVIN FORBES 


Did you say that farming was Dull Dreary Drudgery? 
Perhaps it is under some circumstances, and these con- 
ditions might exist where there was no progress made 
from year to year. 

It is hope that nerves the toiler’s arm, and no man goes 
to his work without the desire and belief that he will 
succeed, and make good in his undertaking. 

If, with all of this courage and hope of success one 
takes up his yearly task and persues it with proper dil- 
igence and at the end of the year finds that he has made 
no progress, he is naturally discouraged with his under- 
taking unless, however, his faith and hope of better suc- 
cess carries him on cheerfully into another year. It is 
not enough to merely make a living; the farmer or busi- 
ness man who toils throughout the year,only to find that 
he is no better off than af the beginning, has reason for 
reviewing his work te find where the trouble lies. 

If a farmer can walk out into his fields and see the 
growth of young trees that he has planted from year to 
year and knows that by his adding a few each year at 
comparatively small cost he has greatly increased the 
value of his holdings, he takes new heart, his work has 

ained him something. Not alone his work, he has put 
ature in a way to do the work for him. 

As I drive through the country I notice the same thing 
everywhere, the farmer is carrying the whole load on 
his shoulders—plowing, sowing, reaping, mowing, and at 
the end of the year his land is poorer than it was at the 
beginning. The orchard that his father sat out some 
sixty years ago has gradually died out one tree after 
another and he has made wood of it until now there are 
perhaps a dozen trees that if he has ever trimmed at all 
the little bushy top is so far from the ground that one 
would have to use a telescope to see the crops of worms 
nests there. 

It has never occurred to these farmers that if they had 
even used that twenty-five cents a week that they pay 
for tobacco and had planted thirteen dollans’ worth of 
fruit trees each spring for the past twenty years their 
farms would have shown an advance in value and ap- 
pearance that could have been made in no other way. 
(I said farms) the wives and daughters will agree with 
me if I also say farmers.) 

More than sixty years ago a Dutchman came to Michi- 
gan from Pennsylvania. He was a blacksmith by trade, 
and pounded out horse-shoe nails in the evenings and 
nailed on the horse-shoes in the daytime. In con- 
nection with the smith shop he owned a small farm. 
He was a kind-hearted honest man and no doubt had 
thoughts of the welfare of the human race that led far 
into the future, for he planted a row of chestnuts, and 
they grew into bearing to the extent that long before he 

assed away he always had a few chestnuts in his pockets 

or any child that chanced to climb upon his knee. 
Thirty-five years more have passed, and those trees have 
grown to be very large, and bear an abundance of fruit, 
and many there are who bless the name of this kind and 
thoughttul man. 

Any man who would have carried out the thought of 
this old blacksmith-farmer in years gone by would be 
smiling now, not that he had accomplished so much with 
his own hands, but that he had made it possible for 
nature to fill the land with abundance for us. 

Certainly a sure way for the farmer to make gains is 
to plant permanent trees—trees that will produce an 
abundance after he.and his short-sighted methods have 
passed away. 

It is astonishing how soon an orchard will come into 
bearing. Today I can look out upon long rows of apple, 
peach, and cherry trees that were planted ten years ago 
and they are white with blossoms that show their efforts 
to bring smiles not only to the man who planted them, 
but to generations yet to come. 

Farmers, plant more trees—trees: of any and all 
kinds that will succeed in your locality. Nut trees of 
all kinds as well as fruit trees will grow and bear, if not 
for you, for those who will succeed you. 

Don’t pass out of this life and let the old farm look 
more barren and desolate than it did when you took it. 
The grandest monument that can be erected to your 
memory is a grove of bearing trees, and your children’s 
children will smile and say, this is one of the farms that 
have made a gain. 
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About Soil Wisdom 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
. SWEET 


Good subsoil always contains more or less moisture. 
To determine whether a soil will be benefited by blasting, 
it is advisable to make a test shot or two. Then dig out 
the holes and note the effect. You will find a hole two 
or three feet under the surface. Take a tamping stick 
or a broomstick and poke it into the sides. If it is solid 
‘and hard to break through, you may be safe in deciding 
that the ground is too wet to blast, but if the sides 
crumble easily and you have no difficulty in driving 
your tamping stick into the ground, you may then con- 
clude that the subsoil isin proper condition for blasting, 
and that the work will result satisfactorily. 

Another question commonly asked is, will not the sub- 
soilrun together again after itis blasted? The answer to 
that is, yes, it will, if you let it. So it will if you break 
it to a considerable depth with a subsoil plow. There 
aze certain deep-rooted plants known to agriculturists 
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as soil makers, such as alfalfa. They are so called 
because they send their roots deep down into the sub- 
soil. The soil thus opened up is aerated and mellowed, 
and the decaying roots make humus which lightens the 
soil and prevents it running together, and increases 
its water-storage capacity. 

As soon as possible after the subsoil has been blasted, 
the farmer should pland a deep-rooting, soil-making 
crop. The soil is then inacondition to enable the roots 
to go down easily and deeply. Its water-storage capa- 
city has been increased, and plant food has been made 
available. After harvest, the natural decay of the roots 
will supply humus in the soil. Future aeration will be 
better, and in every way the mechanical condition of 
the soil will be improved. 
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Use of Fertilizers 


Correspondents frequently write to the Department of 
Agriculture, asking, ‘‘What is the best fertilizer for a 
peach orchard?” ‘What fertilizer do you recommend 
for peaches?’’—and other questions of similar purport. 
The only reply that can be made to such inquiries is 
that there is no “‘best’’ fertilizer for peaches and that 
no particular fertilizer can be recommended. A fer- 
tilizer which is economical to use and which gives maxi- 
mum results in a particular orchard might be without 
appreciable effect in another orchard; but in the latter 
some other fertilizer perhaps might produce highly 
satisfactory returns. 

The wise use of fertilizers in growing peaches, as for 
all other crops, is distinctly a local problem and depends 
upon local factors and conditions. If, for instance, the 
growth of the tree or the development of the fruit is 
limited by the amount of nitrogen which is available 
in the soil, then the application of potash or phosphoric 
acid would be of no avail and it would be throwing money 
away to apply them so far as their effect upon the peach 
crop is concerned. In the same way, if potash is the 
‘crop limiter,’’ then the application of nitrogen or 
phosphoric acid would not bring the desired response. 
It is, of course, true that a complete fertilizer con- 
taining nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash might be 
expected, other things being favorable, to produce 
the desired results; but if the soil is deficient in only 
one of those plant foods, then the application of the 
others is equivalent to throwing away the money which 
is paid for them. 

Aside from the usefulness of cover crops in maintain- 
ing the fertility of the soil, they may have important 
functions in other respects under some conditions. 
Where the topography or the character of thesoilis such 
as to render it subject to washing, a cover crop which 
survives the winter will often prevent or materially 
lessen the erosion that would otherwise occur. If good 
tillage and the wise use of cover crops fail to produce 
optimum results in a peach orchard that is well situated, 
the use of commercial fertilizers may then logically 
receive consideration as a last resort.—Bulletin 63 
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Although a soil may be rich because it contains plant 
food, it may be unproductive. The fertility of the land 
is its productive power; tillage is one of the means by 
which this productive power may be increased. Moist- 
ure is an important factor in fruit-growing. As arule 
the apples in sod orchards are undersize; they lack color 
and are often deficient in natural juiciness. This fruit 
presents a marked contrast to that gréwn in orchards 
that have been tilled carefully. 
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* Market Places and Warehouses.—Public market 
places are established in a number of cities and towns, 
and in these — consumers may buy such articles as 
fruit, vegetables, dairy products, poultry, and eggs 
direct from farmers as well as from dealers. 

Another institution which aids the producer to dispose 
of his crop is the public warehouse. Illustrations of 
this are afforded in the marketing of tobacco in Virginia 
and North Carolina, wool from the northern Rocky 
Mountain States, and to some extent rice in Louisiana 
and Texas. The growers or their representatives, with 
their produce, meet the buyers at these warehouses. 


Diversion in Transit.—While farm products are in 
transit by rail, there are certain points at which the con- 
signor may designate a final destination. The purpose 
of this practice is to enable the consignor to find the best 
market for his goods. This is Os pee followed in ship- 
ping fruits and vegetables by rail from California to the 
East and from Southern States to the North. 


Associative Marketing 


The Secretary of Agriculture has much to say con- 
cerning associative marketing by farmers, and the eco- 
nomic advantages are stated in detail: ‘‘A survey of the 
systems of marketing farm products clearly discovers 
what the farmers Ki Bae do to their advantage. They 
must associate themselves together for the purpose of 
assembling their individual contributions of products, 
of shipping in carload lots, of obtaining market news 
at places to which it is practical to send their products, 
to sell in a considerable number of markets, if not in 
many markets, and to secure the various other economic 
gains of associative selling.’ 

To carry out this suggestion, it is recommended that 
if Congress establishes a division of markets, a corps of 
traveling field agents be maintained to assist farmers 
to form associations for marketing their products. 
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‘Cranberry Culture on " 


Cape Cod 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE 

Cranberry culture is one of the leading industries of 
Cape Cod, right arm of the old Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

It calls for much labor to convert the rough swamp 
lands covered with a growth of trees and almost always 
with a tangled mass of undergrowth into level fruit- 
bearing acres, = it has been done mary times, is now 
being accomplished and doubtless will be in future, 
as it has been prophesied that the industry is still in itg 
infancy. 

After removing the surface growth there are the stumps 
to be reckoned with. And they are something of a host 
as many a man can testify. Once loosened and dug 
from the soil they are freely given to any who will cart 
them away. When dry they make a cheerful blaze 
thrown on the open fire, and are mainly used for that 
‘naa sg by those fortunate enough to possess that 

uxury. 

When the trees,rough growth and stumps are all cleared 
the swamp is turfed and made level. Next, sanded— 
that is the level surface covered with a specified number 
of inches of sand into which vines are set. None but 
a practiced hand can do this—that is, set the vines, 
“‘Viners” and “setters’’ they are called who do this part 
of the work. Vines must be set a uniform distance apart 
and in the right manner as to roots, else the future of 
the swamp will be very uncertain. — 

Set in springtime, followed by the season’s rain, 
growth usually begins at once, but the bright and shin- 
ing berry is some distance ahead. 

The second year the weeding begins and this is very 
important. If weeds are allowed to grow they quickly 
overcome the youn 
often costing a good price. So the battle with weeds is 
begun, and it is a long one and a strong one, resulting 
usually with victory to the owner, if the work has been 
faithfully and perseveringly done. About the fourth 
year a small crop is harvested under favorable condi- 
tions. The cranberry as a commercial fruit is a stand- 
ard on account of its keeping qualities, like the apple. 
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How Fruits Ripen 
Interesting Facts Revealed by Recent Investiga- 
tions 

The ripening of fruits plays so important a part in 
their availability, and in some of the problems of trans- 
portation, that authentic information on this subject 





is much to be desired. Some fruits, like the apple, may. 


be allowed to ripen almost fully on the tree, and may be 
kept in the ripened condition for relatively long periods 
if proper attention be paid to their manipulation and 
storage, says Apple World. 

The physical changes, like the variation in color of 
ripening fruits, are familiar, since they are evident to 
the senses; but these alternations are merely indicative of 
changes in the chemical make-up of the fruits under the 
conditions which dete.mine repening. Heat, moisture, 
air and light may all participate in determining the 
characteristic changes that ensue. Laboratory reports 
of statisticians’ investigations in recent years have given 
clearer indications-of what takes place. Among the 
changes are the transformation of the starch into sugar, 
the conversion of soluble tannin compound with their 
astringent properties into insoluble forms, the actual 
lessening of the quantity of acid, or the masking of the 
acid flavor by the accumulation of sugar, the softening 
of woody tissue, and the increase and storage of juice. 

With the growing knowledge of what the ripening of 
fruits really involves, says the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, we are certain to acquire better 
ideas of what a properly ripened product should really 
be. The fact that unripened (winter) apples are unfit 
for consumption in the early fall, because instead of 
sugar they contain a large amount of raw starch, which 
will disappear with the “‘mellowing” process, will be 
understood in a more intelligent way teas has usually 
been the case. 
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The blackberry is easily propagated by means of root 
cuttings. If enough new plants cannot be found of the 
desired varieties, young roots from the old plants may 
be taken and cut into pieces three or four inches in 
length and as many as are wanted. They may be scat- 
tered in a row a few inches apart, covered with two or 
three inches of dirt and allowed to grow one year be- 
fore being transplanted. In a blackberry plantation 
the rows should be about eight feet apart and the 
plants six feet apart in the row. 
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Getting Color In Fruit 


One of the greatest problems confronting the apple 
grower is how to get color in his fruit; where the or- 
chard is cultivated color is too dull. We may some day 
know more about it, says Rural Life. I find that a few 
kinds will color well naturally when under tillage. The 
Jonathan is an eminent example. With Baldwin and 
most other kinds the color remains dull unless they hang 
till fully ripe; even then there must be plenty of sun- 
shine. I find that color is added very rapidly during the 
last three or four days preceding the correct picking 
time. 
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tions are in any manner disturbed will ‘grow highly 
colored fruit, but these are conditions that we naturally 
do not want. I will cite as a notable illustration a 
Northern Spy crop that I grew two yearsago. The trees 
were very vigorous and under cultivation. They re- 
ceived two drenchings of astrongsolution of lime-sulphur 
just before budding time; the first, applied during a 
heavy wind was not deemed sufficient as we could not 
do good back spraying. A day or two later the spraying 
was repeated with an opposite wind, and they were over- 
dosed, no doubt of it. The result was that the foliage 
did not develop well. Fifty per cent. of it never got 
more than half size, the remaining leaves never became 
large but they had good color. The trees produced a 
heavy crop of wonderfully beautiful fruit of the highest 
color and flavor. 





Controlling Unruly 
Streams 


A good way to prevent further encroachment of a 
creek or brook which is wearing away its banks, is to 
drive piles into the ground near the place where the 
water is eating into the land. Behind these piles place 
loose stones, and behind the stones plant the white 
or black willow. 

These are commonly propagated by cuttings, and may 
be of any convenient size; even branches or poles large 
enough for posts may be used. However, euttings 
eight or ten inches long, from twigs about three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter, are most suitable for general 
purposes. It is better to make the cuttings in the fall 
after the growth ceases, and to keep them buried in a 
cool cellar or in a well-drained soil until the following 
spring. 

Cuttings can also be successfully rooted if made before 
growth starts in the spring. 

They should be planted as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground, -In planting, cuttings would better be 
placed in a slanting position, and the upper two buds 
should be left uncovered. If the soil is wet it need not 
be packed by trampling, but unless moist the cuttings 
should be firmly set in the soil. 

This should form a protection sufficiently strong to 
resist further inroads’ of creek or brook.—F. H. Sweet. 
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Gluing Fruit on Trees 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I saw in the April 
Fruit Grower that 4 man complains of his lemons falling 
off. I have a Ponderosa lemon tree three years old that 
had 28 blossoms; on and when the fruit got about thesize 
of gooseberries they began to fall off until there were 
but two left, so I determined to keep then on, and I put 
a drop of thick mucilage in the axil of the stem and re- 
peated that two or three times. They are hanging firmly 
on and are now large asa hickory nut. The fruit grows 
so fast and the stems are so soft they cannot hold their 
weight. ; 

I have one fine vigorous young English walnut tree 
about eight inches high from the nuts you sent me last 
spring. Although I am 80 years old, I have a lingering 
hope that I may live to eat some of the nuts.—E. F, 
Reynolds, N. Y. 
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How the Horse Sleeps 


All horses, when turned out in pasture, are more prone 
to take their rest lying down than when confined in 
stablestalls, but even when practically free from human 
restraint and observation, or any likelihood of danger, 
they seldom take more than an hour each night in the 
recumbent position and that period is generally indulged 
in at about midnight. 

A noted veterinarian says: ‘‘There are some curious 
facts regarding the disposition of horses in the matter of 
lying down. To a hard-working horse repose is almost 
as much of a necessity: as good food and water, but tired 
as he may be, he is an animal very shy about lying down. 
I have known instances where stable men declared that 
the horses in their charge had never been: known to take 
rest in that manner, but alwaysslept standing. In some 
of these instances the animals were constantly under 
human watchfulness night and day and in other cases the 
conclusions were arrived at because no marks of the bed- 
ding were ever found upon their coats. I now recall an 
instance of a horse that stood in a stall near the entrance 
of a livery stable. No one ever saw that animal lying 
down withing a period of fifteen years and he finally 
died standing. 

It is a theory—only a vague supposition—that a horse 
sleeps standing because he fears that insects or mice 
may creep up his nostrils, It is also known that the 
elephant has the same horror of mice and that a small 
rodent can cause more consternation among a herd of 
those colossal animals than can a tiger or a boa con- 
strictor, A mouse in the hay at a circus will cause every 
elephant in the collection to hold his trunk aloft, plainly 
indicating that-they fear the little creature may take 
refuge in the proboscis orifice. 

But to return to horses: .It has always been said that 
they “sleep with one eye open,” and are constantly on 
guard, An Indian:shod in cotton felt. moccasins, prac- 
ticing all-the sly.arts of his people, could not, with the 
wind in his favor, approach a sleeping horse without 
being detected. No odds how igo f a horse may be, 

is ears are constantly turning and twisting, so that 
their funnels may catch the slightest unusual noises.— 
Inland Farmer. 
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G 
Twelve Acres of Black 


Raspberries 
By C. A. Green 


I know what it means to plant, care for, gather and 
market 12 acres of black cap raspberries. It is a big 
undertaking and yet this would seem to be what I had 
ee at the old homestead farm on which I was 

orn, 

To the westward of the farm house and barns lies a 
twelve acre field of peculiar shape. The land is rolling. 
At the center of the north line rises a steep hill like a 
pinnacle, From this hill extending southward lies the 
valley; running through the center of the field there is a 
variety of soils—the valley being sandy loam, the hilly 
slopes more clay and hard to cultivate, the remainder 
a gravelly loam somewhat stony. At the northwest is 
a patch of thistles. This field is hard to plow, particu- 
larly after a long drouth. 

To succeed in planting twelve acres of raspberry tips, 
that is plants secured by burying the tips of the black 
raspberries in the loose soil in July or August, I con- 
sider a notable achievement. These tip plants are 
perishable and must be handled just right or they will 
wither quickly when exposed to the sun and wind; they 
must be planted at ‘just the right depth, not too deep 
nor too shallow, and must be given frequent cultivation 
both with the cultivator and the hoe. It is therefore 
with feelings of felicity that I viewed these long un- 
broken rows of black raspberries at the time when they 
were filled with fruit almost ready for the picking. 

I must send out my men to learn about the markets 
for these berries. There is the local market which must 
be supplied with numerous wagons, there is the more 
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distant towns and cities twelve and twenty miles away 
and-ethers a hundred or more miles distant, and then 
last of all I must have evaporators or drying houses to 
meet the emergency and to utilize those berries gathered 


on Saturday. We usually aim not to pick any berries 
on Saturday, but sometimes it is absolutely necessary 





for variousreasons, Sometimes through lack of pickers 
it is impossible to get them all picked for the Friday 
market. Possibly storms prevail so that pickings are 
necessary on Saturday, which is a poor day for selling 
fruit or shipping it. 

Well, the picking season has arrived. Where shall I 
secure my pickers? Surely there are not enough men, 
women and children in my immediate locality for gather- 
a acres of black raspberries. 

ow many pickers do you think will be necessary for 
this piting? I estimate that no less than 300 pickers 
will be required. I am planning to have a surplus of 
pickers, for it is better to have too many than too few 
and thus lose a portion of the crop. 

I have purchased several motor trucks and employ 
berry wagons to go among my neighbors to gather in the 
boys, girls and women and as many men as may be se- 
cured, but these are far less than the number required. 

In the weeks preceding the harvesting of these berries 
I have engaged foreigners from a neighboring city, and 
a carload of these people have arrived. Rough accom- 
modations in the way of quickly and cheaply constructed 
buildings have been prepared for their accommodation. 
They will have to be fed, they will have to be supplied 
with bedding, though many of them will be contented 
to sleep upon the ground on a little wisp of straw, using 
their arms for a pillow. We are told in the Bible that 
even stones have been used for pillows. Surely these 
foriegners will not complain if they have plenty of food 
even though of the plainest kind. 

Now next the management of the pickers where dip- 
lomacy is demanded. The man who can manage these 
pickers must be a Napoleon. There are few men equal 
to the task, but we have such a man and a busy man he 
is, though he picks no berries, handles no trays or crates 
and drives no wagons. This would seem to be an easy 
simply to walk around and direct or command 
others. 

Now as to the yield and profits of this big plantation 
of black cap raspberries. Some will deny that it is a 
big plantation, citing instances where hundreds and 
thousands of acres of grapes are grown in some portions 
of this country, but I will point these critics to the fact 
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that black cap raspberries are not like grapes or other 
fruits—they are difficult tc gather and dispose of. 

I have estimated that one acre of this thrifty planta- 
tion will yield a gross revenue of $400, one half of which 
must be deducted for labor and for the use of the land; 
this will leave $200 per acre or $2400 profit from twelve 
acres. This by many will be considered a large profit, 
but it is none too large considering the risks and skill 
required in growing this delightful fruit. 

And now after I have interested the reader in this 
account of what seemed to be actually a matter of 
fact, I have to relate that‘it is alla dream. How many of 
the enterprises of men turn out like this to be dreams! 
They start out with the intention of inventing some- 
thing, or of: accomplishing some rare achievement, 
and when they have finished we find it is like a dream, 
and all has ended in failure. But this enterprise, though 
a dream, is not a total failure for it will instruct many as 
to what might occur provided thay had a plantation of 
this kind. 

I had dreamed over and over many times each year of 
planting this same field to black cap raspberries which 
I have tramped over hundreds of times as a barefoot boy. 
In fact in my dreams I go back to this old homestead 
farm and find myself ever engaged in planting some kind 
of fruit upon those fertile acres. It is here that I planted 
my first orchard, which is now and which has been for 
many years remarkably productive. It is here where 
I first planned to plant a vineyard in the years before 
large vineyards were known in western New York or 
in scarcely any part of this country. It is here where 


I husked the corn, hoed potatoes, mowed the meadows _ , 


with ascythe and rode the reaper that gathered in the 
field of grain. How natural then that I should contin- 
ually dream of this old homestead farm! * One of the 
fields I am constantly in my dreams planting to orchard 
trees of various kinds. My friends wonder why I do 
not purchase this old farm, thinking that I should take 
great pleasure in being the proprietor of this place, 
which holds such a commanding position in my thoughts, 
and which I am pleased to visit every year, but it is too 
far distant from my headquarters and it would be bure 
densome, 





Big Wheat Crop 


One of the largest crops of wheat grown in the adjoin- 
ing town of Junius was sold last week by E.W. Humphrey, 
of Phelps, of western New York, to a Lyons produce firm. 

The crop which represented on season’s yield, was 
harvested off fifty acres of land on the W. H. Newton 
farm, east of here, and netted Mr Humphrey a little 
better than $2,000. ‘The revenue derived is believed to 
be a record breaker for a yield of wheat from a similar 
acreage in that township. 








The SKunk is Valuable 


Kills Rats and Insects Harmful to Grain Crops, 
Vegetables and Berries 

The skunk stands among the most important animals 
that choose for their diet insects harmful to the farmer. 
It is the best known enemy: of army worms including the 
common army worm, the wheat head army worm and 
the fall army worm, all of which are destructive to small 
grains, corn and grasses and cause heavy losses every 
year to farmers, according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s biologist. 

Two kinds of tobacco worms, which also attack tomato 
and potato plants, are eaten by the skunk in large num- 
bers. These worms change their diet from tobacco to 
tomatoes with such adaptability that they have spread 
over wide areas in the United States. The skunk’s 
eagerness for the worm is such that he will dig them out 
from the ground in great numbers in the late summer 
and destroy them. 

The white grub is. also dug for by the skunk and con- 
sumed by him and the strawberry growers generally 
regard this animal with favor, even though in its eager 
search for the grubs it may uproot the plant or eat a 
few berries. The skunk also eats many mature ‘May 
beetles” and “June bugs,’’ which hatch from the white 
grubs. 

Skunks also destroy the hop grub, grasshoppers, cut- 
worms, crickets, sphinx moths, sweet potato beetles, 
Colorado potato beetles, field mice and rats. The 
animal is especially useful in destroying the rats and 
mice that commonly infest farm buildings. If a skunk 
takes up his residence near premises where these rats 
are abundant, it will remain there if not disturbed until 
practically all of the rodents are destroyed. 


So useful an animal should be fully protected. With ~ 
insects increasing with wonderful rapidity the farmer 
and gardener is put to great expense and labor in fight- 
ing them and any animal that will help the cultivators 
of the soil to fight their insect battles should be encour- 
aged and protected. Many farmers are shortsighted 
enough to kill every skunk they can find, to obtain for 
the skin a price that seems high, but is nothing as come 
pared with the good it does. 





Still on the Job 


E. C. SIMMONS, Simmons Hardware Company}; 
says—‘War or no war, freight rates or no freight rates, 
tariff or no tariff, baseball or no baseball, grape juice or 
champa ne, the farmer is still on the job—don’t forget 
him.’ Tok at the big crops and the higher prices paid 
for them now—C. A. Green. 
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New Grape Worm 
A friend tells me that she has awe 
on her grape vines several worms abou 
=} inches long, quite fat or well rounded, 


of a brownish color, the skin looking like 
leather and very hardtopuncture. Above 
the nose appears a horn, which may be 
an eye. When attacked I am told that 
this worm hisses something like a goose. 
The lady’s dog has attacked these worms 
but is afraid of them. I cannot find any 
injury done to the grape vines by this 
worm which I have not seen. Since we 
are having trouble in New York state with 
grasshoppers and army worms we are on 
the constant lookout for new enemies. 
I advise readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
to keep watch of insect depredations in 
their neighborhood, for they must be 
fought with as great haste and persist- 
ence as you would fight a fire that had 
started in your barn or house, 
—__ 

New Books of Interest to Fruit Growers 

The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower finds 
upon his desk the following valuable new 


_ books: 


“Citrus Fruits,’”’ by J.E. Coit; E. H. 
Bailey, editor. Price $2,00. The Mac- 
— Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 

ity. 

“A Manual of Weeds,’’ by Ada E, 
Georgia. Price $2.00. The Macmillan 
Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

“The Gardenette, or City Back Yard 
Gardening,’ by Benjamin F, Albaugh. 
The Stewart & Kidd Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price $1.25. 

‘An American Fruit-Farm,”’ by Francis 
N. Thorpe, 21 illustrations, price $2.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 6 West 45th St., 
New York City. 

——o 
Do Soils Wear Out? 

The answer to the above question is, 
Yes and No. Soils will give smaller yields 
if similar crops are grown each year for 
a long period of time. Soils will lose their 
fertility, which may be called wearing 
out, if no form of fertiltiy is added. But 
if the question is asked as follows: Do 
soils wear out so that they are no longer 
profitable? my answer would be No, for 
in various parts of Europe the soil has 
been cultivated for over three thousand 
years and is as productive today as it ever 





was. 
When I go to the old farm on which I 
was born and on which I spent many happy 
years, I find that the crops growing there at 
present are not so thrifty and profitable as 
they were in my younger days, but I 
attribute this to poor farming. This farm 
has been robbed of its iertility within the 
last thirty years, but it can be brought 
back to the productiveness of early years 
by good management. 
——o 
High Prices for Farm Lands 
I am told on good authority that land 
in most desirable localities in Japan on 
the lower mountain slopes sells for $10,000 
per acre for farming purposes. In this 
country where it is often claimed that 
farming cannot be successfully pursued 
on land that costs $150 per acre, the high 
price of land in Japan will cause astonish- 
ment. 
We may well ask what is to be the future 
ice of fertile land well located in the 
hited States, especially that near the 
large cities which are so thickly scattered 
over this continent, I agree with what 
has been suggested, that farm lands as at 
present managed cannot be worked at a 
profit if they cost over $150 an acre, but 
we have evidence in other countries than 
Japan that lands can be cultivated at a 
profit even though they cost $500, $1000 or 
$10,000 per acre. 
There seems to be no limit to the re- 
nse of the soil to high cultivation con- 
ucted with skill and energy. Up to this 
date the farms of the-United States have 
simply been skimmed over and rebbed of 





native fertility which has required mil- 
lions of years in its upbuilding. The time 
has come for a change. It is well for the 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower to pause 
and ask, “How would I manage to make 
money out of farm lands which cost me 
$10,000 per acre?”’ 

———0O-—_-_-—~ 

Apprehension 

Hamlet speaks of his father, the king, 
in these words: “In apprehensiveness 
how like a god,” 

Most peoplearenot apprehensive, They 
trip along, grope along, stumble along 
life’s pathway, ever hopeful, seeing no 
signs of storm, of war, pestilence, famine 
or disaster of any kind. According to 
Shakespeare, who is the greatest student 
of human nature the world has seen, it 
is the wise man who is apprehensive. The 
apprehensive’ man must be prophetic. 
He must see in the relation of two events 
that which is to develop as the third event 
of the future. By correct prophecy of 
what is to occur in the future or what is 
liable to occur, if it be disastrous he sets 
himself at once to prevent it. It is owin 
to the fact that the majority of enanhined 
are not apprehensive that we find, when 
business lags, factories are closed and 
financial disaster stalks abroad, so many 
people —— for food, clothing and 
shelter. They have enjoyed the days of 
plenty, were not apprehensive of chavge, 
and were not ready when change came. 
The apprehensive man makes hay while 
the sun shines. The apprehensive man 
studies his health and laws of hygiene, 
being apprehensive of loss of health and 
strength in the years to come, or ofshort 
life if he does not limit his appetite for 
food cr for wastefulness of vitality. 

_———0--—-__—- 
Morning and Evenings 

‘And the morning and the evening were 
the first day.’’ There is a difference 
between whiteness and blackness, which 
is no greater than that between the 
morning and evening. The morning is 
an inspiration, Everything is up an 
doing. The birds are the first to awake, 
the song birds and poultry, but soon the 
whole world begins to hum. There is 
nothing about morning which should 
induce the well regulated life of a man 
to sleep or to drone, but there is every- 
thing in it to urge us onward and forward 
to join the universal chorus of aliving and 
throbbing world, 

Then comes the noon hour, The day’s 
work is half done. .We pause in our 
struggle, lay dewn the pen or the shovel 
reluctantly, and soon take them up again 
and continue our work until the evening. 

Now a shadow is drawn over the earth. 
The wings of the bird are closed and its 
voice is hushed. The promptings of 
nature are for repose. We desire to medi- 
tate. We cast our eyes upward and see 
star after star coming into view. We at- 
tempt to solve the unfathomable. We 
ask, Why are we here and whence are we 
going? e feel out for the Infinite. We 
call for a closer knowledge of the Deity. 
We ask in our ignorance, Is he a person- 
ality, or is all the living and throbbing 
life of the universe the Deity? for- 
getting that this is pantheism. 

—_—_—— oO- 
Which, Brass or Gold? 


Why is not brass as valuable as gold? 
Brass can be polished and made as bright 
as -e. Brass is harder than pure gold 
and will last longer. Brass corrodes 
more easily than gold, therefore if you 
have a brass railing or ornament it will 
require more labor to keep it bright than 
would be required if it were made of gold, 
but the principal reason why brass is less 
valuable than gold is that it is more com- 
mon,more plentiful, The principal reason 
why gold is highly esteemed, and is made 
the base of wealth, and made to represent 
the money of'the world is that it is the 
most difficult thing to secure and the most 
rare to discover. If a mountain of solid 
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‘rain may delay his ficld work so that he 


gold were discovered tomorrow the price 
of gold would decline to half its present 
value, 

The Creator has hidden the gold so that 
man may strive and struggle to secure it 
and thus become strong and valiant. 
Gold being the heaviest of the metals, it 
is claimed that when the earth was in 
liquid form gold settled to the center of the 
earth, and that as a result the center of 
the earth is now composed entirely of 
pure gold, There would be no gold on the 
surface of the earth were it not thrown up 
by the earthquakes that thrust the moun- 
tains skyward 10,000 to 15,000 ft. gold 
being mixed with strata of rock of the 
mountain’s slope and peak, Then the 
rains and the frosts and ice wear away the 
mountain sides, thus the deposits of gold 
are washed onto the plains and into the 
streams, where the gold is discovered by 
the venturesome and skillful miner. 

There are some people and some things 
that may be likened to brass inasmuch as 
they are glittering and showy but lack in 
brilliancy and weight, and are more fre- 
quently met (or common) than the pure 
metal, 

—0-—_—_— 
Two Shovelsful Make a Two~Horse 
Wagon Load 

Yesterday I was attracted by a large 
group of idlers watching a steam shovel 
at work excavating the soil for the cellar 
of a large building. I have often noticed 
that mankind is interested in watching 
the labor of other men. I was deeply 
interested in this steam shovel, two scoops 
of which will nearly fill an ordinary wagon 
box without any hand shoveling. It is 
similar to the dredges used in deepenin 
harbors and to those steam shovels use 
in building the Barge canal and the Panama 
canal, The shovel swings around at any 
angle, making a complete circuit of the 
engine employed if desired. After un- 
loading its burden, it is swung around to 
the base of the eight foot high bank of 
earth, and the power behind it forces the 
shovel into the soil, up the inclined plane, 
carrying with it big stones, rocks and 
boulders until the shovel is filled, when the 
machinery raises the shovel, swings it 
around over the top of a wagon and drops 
its burden of earth into the wagon box 
in less time than it takes to tell how the 
work is done. 

While this is not a new invention it 
always illustrates to my mind what is 
being accomplished by improved machin- 
ery. If it were necessary to do the work 
of the present age by hand as it was done 
in ancient times, the world would not 
be interlined’ with railroads and there 


d would be few such big undertakings as 


the Barge canal or the Panama canal. 
Farmers of the eastern and middle states 
are not making use of many forms of newly 
devised engines and implements designed 
for farm use that take the place of hand 
power and of horse power, but changes are 
taking place constantly. Gasoline engines 
are gradually being used on eastern farms 
for plowing, harrowing and other work, 
and improved pores sprayers are being 
used for orchards, 
—————-0----——"> 
Attractions of the Garden 


Some one has said that ‘‘A garden is a 
piece of land where plants and people 

row and love each other.’’ You will see 
by the above quotation that plants, vines 
and trees may be credited with affection 
much as human beings are, but differing 
im degree. Since science has made it 
plain that there is a similarity between the 
vegetable kingdom and the animal king- 
dom, discoveries have been made leading 
to the belief that plants, trees and vines 
are’ conscious, that they have intelligence 
and feeling and that they have the facult 
of seeing. The fact is that if we knew all 
about the life and growth of the vegetable 
kingdom we would have greater respect, 
admiration and love for the growin 
things we see in our gardens, lawns an 
fields. 

How many there are who long for an 
attractive garden where they may see 

owing vegetables, fruits and flowers, 
No one desires a garden so much as the 
farmer’s wife, and yet there are few classes 
of people more destitute of a garden than 
the farmer. His excuse is that the making 
and the care of a garden occur at a date 
when he is mostly busily engaged in pre- 
paring the land and planting it and gettin 
the crops of corn, potatoes, etc., start 
toward prosperous growth, Even if the 
farmer has planted his garden, prolonged 





den, The remedy here is to engage an 


additional man to work in the garden, 


How many times I have seen the over. 


worked farmer’s wife hoeing and weedin 
in the garden during hours when she should 
have been resting. 

Every garden should have permanent 
rows at one side or end where there are 
planted the rows of asparagus, rows of 
strawberry, blackberry, currant and grape 
so planted that the horse cultivator can 
do most of the work between the rows, 
Along the side of these permanent rows 
there may be a few rows of perennial 
flowers, such as the phlox and others of 
that class, Then come the rows of toma- 
toes, carrots, cucumbers, beets, squashes, 
cabbage, lettuce and other vegetables, 
all pianted in rows two to three feet apart, 
to be cultivated with horse power the same 
as the permanent rows. 

I am sure yee can imagine what an at- 
traction such a garden as I have men- 
tioned will be to any home, but particu- 
larly arural home where one cannot go into 
the market and buy vegetables or fruits 
conveniently, My opinion is that no one 
farmer in a thousand has such a garden 
as I have attempted to describe. If | 
were to express my thought fully I would 
say that not one farmer in ten thousand 
has such a garden, 

0 
Sorry for Hotel Boarders 

The foolish thoughts that come into the 
minds of inexperienced people regarding 
the experiences of others is phenomenal, 
In my youthful days before I had much 
experience with hotels it seemed to me 
that the people who roomed and boarded 
in high class hotels were the most favored 
of God’s people. I came to this conclusion 
after considering the anxiety and labor 
in connection with household duties, 
marketing, cooking, stewing and frying, 
washing, scrubbing, toiling, and the ex- 
perience with the ever migrating house- 
maid, as compared with a man and his 
wife who have a tidy and sunny room ina 
big hotel, who are relieved of all such cares 
and responsibilities as I have mentioned, 
and who have simply to dress themselves 
and skip down to the dining room to par- 
take of the most carefully prepared viands 
gathered from the ends of the world for 
their delectation, Surely this is a bright 
and happy picture that I have painted of 
hotel life, but more recent experience 
has convinced me that even the poor man 
or his wife can gather around his own table 
with his children, with a frugal repast, 
with greater enjoyment than those who 
live continuously in big hotels, 

I was talking recently with a man who 
has just returned from a trip in Florida, 
after stopping at one of the largest and 
best hotels, where he was charged $60.00 
a week for his board and room, and where 
at dinner and lunch he was served with 
six courses of meat in addition to the fish 
and to many delicacies and a long list of 
desserts, This friend said he was utterly _ 
weary of hotel fare and hotel life and was 
glad to get home where they had but one 
course of meat and sometimes not so much 
as that, and where everything tasted and 
smelt like home, 

When I visit New York City I have the 
habit of stopping at a hotel most largely 
patronized by New York City men, their 
wives and families, In this otel I have 
an opportunity to study life in a big city. 
I find that the wives scarcely know what 
to do with themselves during the long days 
and evenings, Their husbands are busy 
with their office affairs during a large por- 
tion of the day and do not suffer so ser- 
iously from the desire to get out into the 
sunshine, to wander among the vines, 
"neon shrubg and trees, to pick a few 

owers or fruits from the garden, or to 
watch the birds skipping among the 
branches or indulging in musical chirps, 
as do their wives. But think of the chil- 
dren of people who live in hotels as com- 
pared with the child on the farm or the 
rural village. Are the children to be 
satisfied with ane around the lobbies 
and halls of the big hotels, ever dresse 
in white gowns that must not be soiled in 
layful moods? The rural child who lives 
argely on bread and milk alone, and whose 
home is a cabin of two rooms, has moré 
enjoyment of life than the children of 
wealthy parents who live in the big city 
hotels. 





_—_——0--_-—- 
‘Honesty is the best policy’; but 
who acts on that principle is not an hon 
man.—Whateley. 3 ' 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman 





MULCHING FRUIT 

Written for Green's Fruit Grower By 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Late United 

States Pomologist 

It is perhaps a common belief that 
mulching is one of the inventions of man, 
to aid him in the cu!ture of various things; 
but this is not so; for it is one of nature’s 
own methods, She has practiced it from 
the foundation of the world. Long before 
man appeared upon the scene, the roots of 
forest trees and almost all-kinds of vege- 
tation were thoroughly mulched with 
their own leaves, twigs and decaying 
trucks, This provision of nature keeps 
the growth at its highest possible rate, for 
the three following reasons: 

First. The mulch peovenss the escape 
of moisture deposited by rains and snows, 
except as it is absorbed and exhaled by the 
trees and plants. The coating of leaves, 
etc., retain a considerable quantity of 
water, but the underlying stratum of leaf 
should perpetually blend with the more 
solid particles of the earth, thus formin 
soil, which is sponge-like in character, an 
acts as a reservoir from which the thirsty 
rootlets constantly satisfy their wants. 
If it were not for the protection of the 
coating of leaves, etc., the earth would 
receive the full force of the falling rain 
and hail, In the course of a year, the 
weight of the strokes thus given upon an 
acre, where the rainfall is aang will 
amount to many thousands of tons. 
This compacts the soil and makes it less 
retentive of water, as anyone knows who 
has dug with his hands for wild plants in 
forests, and then in old fields or prairies. 

Second, Mulching, as done by nature, 
keeps the roots cool in summer and warmin 
winter, Moderate warmth is needed for 
their free action, but with few exceptions 
they should be kept at a much lower tem- 
perature than the other parts of the tree 
or plant during the growing season. 
During the stages of severe freezing which 
have to be endured by a large part of our 
trees and shrubs, both wild and cultivated, 
the roots need all the warmth that can be 
kept in the soil, These moderations of 
temperature are more easily maintained 
by the nonconductive covering furnished 
by nature than in any other way. 

Third, Mulching enriches the soil, The 
gradual decay of leaves and other trash 
adds constantly, both humus and mineral 
manures in available form. Humus is a 
most important factor in plant nutrition, 
and is never omitted by nature in the 
growth of such trees and plants as have 
their roots in the soil, It aids in the col- 
lection and retention of nitrogen which is 
absorbed from the air. All the potash and 
phosphoric acid which have been stored in 
the dead and decaying wood, s , leaves, 
etc., is ready for immediate use again by 
succeeding generations, 

Thus we see how nature provides for the 
prosperity of her vegetation. It may be 
truly said that over a large part of the 
earth’s surface almost her sole method is 
culture by mulching, if culture of any 
kind may be said to apply to nature, 

When we put trees into orchards and 
vines and bushes into plantations suitable 
to the purposes of civilization, it becomes 
necessary to adopt methods of culture 
which are convenient and capable of pro- 
“tage profitable crops of fruit. ‘Usually 
we substitute a coating of mellow soil for 
the mulch which nature provided, is, 
if kept in proper condition during the 
whole year, and especially while the season 
of growth and rapid evaporation continues 
will in a measure retain the moisture, and 
keep vegetation in normal condition. 

But there are many cases in which 
mulching with various trashy substances 
can be employed with ease and decided 
advantage. ‘The dryer the climate and 
the hotter the sunshine the greatér the 
necessity. ‘There are many kinds of ber- 
ries that will not flourish, and some will 
die outright, if their roots are leftexposed 
to the heat and light, as they must be 
when covered only with ordinary soil. 


We see them struggling for existence in 
soil that we think ought to be just right 
for them, How well we remember the 
large and luscious blackberries we have 
gathered from giant canes that grew on 
the north side of some old rotten log 
where nature had mulched them a foot 
deep. The contrast between these and 
others that are set where the sun has full 
power to heat and dry the soil about their 
roots, is easily understood when we think 
of their different conditions, _ 
Although there is more necessity for 
mulching in summer time, it does material 
good in fall and winter. This I have 
found by experience to be especially truein 
the Central and Western States, where 
there is often little rain or melted snow 
during that time of year. If the roots are 
well supplied with water there will be little 
danger of winter killing in this country 
except from Nebraska northward, where 
the winters are very severe. In those 


the white grub. Spart tanbark is liked 
by some, but I have never tried it. 

One thing must be remembered most 
carefully,—that mulching will induce the 
growth ot roots at thesurface of the ground 
and if it is ever expected to plow where 
the mulching is put, these roots will be 
destroyed. This is often very damaging 
to fruit trees and grapevines, which are, 
of course, expected to remain undisturbed 
for many years, 


_——_0--—-———= 
Answers to Inquiries 
Poison Sprays 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—Seeing in your 
valuable magazine different persons asking 
your advice which I seek at present. I 
have a Montmorency cherry. It came 
out fine this spring and was full of blos- 
soms and then it seemed to die away; the 
leaves got all yellow and dropped. I 
thought it would die; the cherries were 
only about half size. After I picked the 
cherries, new leaves came on and it looks 
pretty good now. I have an Olivet that 
is 30 years old, yet bears pretty good yet. 
I often wondered why it is not sold more 
for they seem to be an excellent cherry. 
lenclose youapictureof a Bismarck apple 
tree from Green’s Fruit Farm that the 
neighbors all admire, being such a good 
bearer. We are having arun of the army 
worm. It got into my corn. I sprayed 
part of it with corona, arsenate of lead, 
used about $ oz. to gal. of water. I donot 
know much about thestuff; isit dangerous 











The old farm well ever has attractions for me. I remember in my early school days in the school- 


house out in the open country 


titioning the teacher to allow me to go 


for a pail of water for the children 


to drink. I was willing to burden my hands and arms in carrying this heavy pail of water in order to get 


outside in the sunshine, to breathe the fresh air, 
surging of the brook which ran nearby. 


to hear the birds sing and to watch the rippling and 





regions, it becomes necessary to lay down 
and cover with .earth, grapevines and 
nearly all bush fruits, to prevent evapora- 
tion of the water in their sap. If the soil 
was kept well mulched there would be 
much less complaint of the tenderness of 
varieties of fruits all over the country. 
There is often more cause for blame for 
failures resting on the fruit grower, than 
on the varieties. F 

But when the bushes are loaded with 

ner. fruit is the time of greatest need 

or mulching. I have often saved crops 

of all the Mata kinds of berries by cover- 
ing the ground with mulch. en the 
fruit is ripening and large quantities of 
water are needed to perfect it, the benefit 
is most eeny seen, This simple pro- 
tection often makes up the entire differ- 
ence between a crop of little starved, 
bitter, seedy berries, and large and luscious 
ones. 

Thericher in manurial value the material 
used, the better it 1s, as a rule, Coarse 
stable manure is very good, but is apt to 
contain w and grass seeds which will 
prove very troublesome. Clean straw, 
marsh or prairie hay, pine leaves or any 
forest leaves are all quite free from this 
fault and serve a good purpose. Along 
the sea coast it is sometimes practicable 
to get kelp, or ‘‘sea-grass,’”’ which is very 
good for mulching. Cotton seed hulls are 
obtainable in the Southern states, and I 
have there seen whole cotton seed used in 
this way to most excellent effect. Almost 
anything that will cover the ground with 
a coating of vegetable tissue will answer the 
purpose. Sawdust I have tried, however, 
with bad results in some cases, as it did 
not decay readily, and seemed to foster 


to use? The ears have not formed yet,or 
in the fall, for cattle to use. I would not 
like to have anything poisoned. I sprayed 
the apple tree as your instructions in 
Fruit Grower. I take great pleasure in 
reading the Fruit Grower and find a great 
deal of help from it.—C. A. K., Pa. 
Reply: Icannot understand thestrange 
action of your cherry tree. The arsenate 
of lead is poison but it could not injure the 
corn for table use sinc the corn has not 
formed ears yet. The husks of the corn 


would prevent the poison entering the 
grains in any event. Poison should be 
used with great care. It should be under- 


stood that meer formulas are as a rule 
oison and that fruit, particularly small 
ruits, the berries of which have been 
sprayed with poison sprays, are not tobe 
used for eating. 
_———_0O 
Woolly Aphis 
Mr. C. A. Green :—Our State Entomolo- 
gist says that some claim that woolly 
aphis does but little injury to apple trees. 
Would like your opinion on the subject as 
I have some small trees the roots of which 
are affected. 
Last year a number of my blackberry 
Bushes acted very queerly. Only about 
one-third to one-half of the new growth 


that was to bear fruit had any fruit buds 


on them. The bushes were thrifty in 
every other way. Wasittherust? There 
was no brownish dust about them such as 
rust on raspberry bushes. Will roots for 
lanting tekctin from — these bushes 
ikely be diseased too? L. J. Silver, Ind. 
Reply: Ihave never been troubled with 
woolly aphis, though on two or three oc- 





casions I have seen little white patches 
looking like mold, which I assumed was 
the woolly aphis. It may be worse in 
other sections of the country. I never 
knew it to attack blackberry bushes or 
other small fruits. Perhaps your black- 
berries were injured by the wintef, which 
would destroy the buds. I have never 
known such buds to be injured otherwise. 
If the canes were winter killed it would 
not affect the roots, nor would the roots 
be affected if insects like the woolly aphis 
were attacking the tops. 





Bark Scaling 


Mr. Chas. A. Green.—I have been taking 

Green’s Fruit Grower for about 25 years. 
I don’t remember seeing anything in re- 
gard to scaling of bark on fruit trees, 
although it has bothered me for a long 
time. It doesn’t seem to be the sun scale. 
It appears on the shaded side of the tree 
as well as the sunny side. 
_ Does it harbor insects or not? Does it 
injure the tree in scaling or the bark of the 
tree? If so, would scraping or whitewash 
do any good? Or do you know of any- 
thing that can be applied to the body of 
the tree to prevent this scale? Or do you 
think it is necessary to bother with it or 
let it take its course? 

I find it on the apple tree more than 
other fruit trees.—Thos. Bullock, Ohio. 


Reply: I have no experience with the 
bark of apple trees scaling and do not 
know exactly to what you refer unless it 
is caused by sun scald. As apples trees 
advance in age they are liable to have 
scales or rough bark on the bodies, which 
do no injury except to make a hiding place 
for certain insects. Where canker at- 
tacks trees the bark may scale in spots and 
leave a dead black spot on the branch or 
body. I advise you to send samples of 
bark to your experiment station at Woos- 
ter, Ohio. 

_——0O--—" 

A Wonder.—College President—‘‘You 
can’t get into our college. You aren’t 
qualified in the entrance requirements 
in Sanskrit, Greek, or Calculus.” 

Prospective Student—‘‘No, but I am 
very well grounded in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic.” 

College President—‘‘Great Scott, man, 
you don’t need a college education! Why 


don’t you go into business?”’—‘‘Puck.”’ 
-_———0->--->-—"> 
SHE QUIT 
But It Was a Hard Pull 


It is hard to believe that coffee will 
put a person in such a condition as it did 
an Ohio woman. She tells her own story: 

“I did not believe coffee caused my 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it so 
well I would not, and could not, quit 
drinking it, but I was a miserable sufferer 
from heart trouble and nervous prostra- 
tion for four years. 

“‘T was scarcely able to be around, had 
no energy and did not care for anything. 
Was emaciated and had a constant pain 
around my heart until I thought I could 
not endure it. 

“Frequently I had nervous chills and 
the least excitement would drive sleep 
away, and any little noise would upset 
me terribly. I was gradually getting 
worse until finally I asked myself what’s 
the use of being sick all the time and 
buying medicine so that I could indulge 
peter fo coffee? 

“So I got some Postum to help me 
quit. Imadeit strictly according to direc- 
tions and I want to tell you that change 
was the greatest step in my life. It was 
easy to quit coffee because I now like 
Postum better than the coffee. 

“One by one of the old troubles left 
until now I am in splendid health, nerves 
steady, heart all right and the pain all 
gone. Never have any more neryous 
chills, don’t take any medicine, can do all 
my house work and have done a great deal 
beside.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15¢ and 25c pack- 


ges. 
Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water and, 
with cream “on § sugar, makes a. delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 
“‘There’s a Reason’’ for Postum. 

—Sold by Grocers. 
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Wate proofed 
Stand Sprays 





Paris Green Arsenate of Lead 
Guaranteed Waterproof 


Costs no more waterproofed; and 
goes farther. One spraying usually 
sufficient for an entire season. Not 
washed off by rain. 

Made according to U. S. Govern- 
ment formulas regulating the produc- 
tion of insecticides and fungicides. 
As already supplied to agricultural 
departments and: experimental sta- 
tions, to which inquirers may refer. 

Furnished in Dry Powdered Form 
or in Water Paste. 


Inquire of Your Dealer 


International Color & Chemical €.. 


Detroit, Michigan 




















When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Every reader of this paper who 
is ——s to set‘out an orch- 
ard next fall should write for 


For Fall 
Planting ¢: bi: sec! caiaicg. “or 


We extend a cordial invitation. Your hotel bill will 
be paid by us. You'll be particularly interested in our ‘Test 
Peach Orchard” containing over 100 kinds—the delight of all 
©ur visitors. Now is the time to get ready. Plant Harrison’s 
trees—they succeed. Grown in deep rich soil on the Maryland 
peninsula; vigorous healthy, heavy-rooted. We sell only the 
trees we w—you're protected. Millions of guaranteed true- 
to-name fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, roses, etc. 2500 acres 
one of the world’s largest nurseries, Write today for catalog. 


° 9 » 
. J. G.HARR ns fybories, 
Box 16 Berlin, Md. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





SEPARATORS, ENGINES, SPREADERS 
200,000 customers testify that my 
designers and factories build quality into 
them. Built for long, hard #@ E 


HIGHEST SOALITY LOWEST 
satisfaction. - 
PRICES. About 1-3 to 1-2 less than you usually 
pay. Don’t buy till you fet my catalog 
< these and other farm and household goods 
ree. A postal gets it. Low freight rates. 
Bo: r la. 
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Pear Land in Nevada County, California 
Will bring sure returns to the man who wants to 
better his condition. This land can be bought, 
cleared and planted for 
$150 AN ACRE 

Nevada County fruits and nuts won more first 
prizes at the San Francisco Land Show than fruit 
from any of the other Counties. The climate isideal. 

Write for detailed information and literature. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Grass Valley, California 














MORE FRUIT 
ss, from your trees if you keep them free 

from San Jose Scale, Ap is, White 
% Fly, etc. byspraying wit 


° — 
CAUSTIC 
GOOD'SS55FISH OIL 
SOAP NOS 
Kills all tree pests without injury to trees, 
Fertilizes the soil and aids healthy growth 
Our valuable book on Tree and 


- Plant Diseases. Write today. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 











When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





ERNMENT Positions are easy to get. My free 
booklet X-37 tells how. Write today—NOW. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 





Sensible Fruit and Jelly Press 


A well made and 
handsome Press for 
making cider, wines, 
jellies, syrups, etc. 

Made with special 
reference to strength, 
and guaranteed against 
breakage under any fair 
usage. iron and 
steel, stronger and bet- 
ter than the old wooden press. 


t 





Price, 4 quart size............... $3.50 
Price, 10 quart size........ ph abies <2: ee 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


Service Dept. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SUMMER REPORT ON CHERRIES 
AND CURRANTS FROM GREEN'S 
FRUIT FARM 


These fruits are selling at higher prices 
than usual, Just why they should be 
selling high I am not able to state. We 
are shipping our currants and cherry crop 
to points in Pennsylvania, Why is it that 
Pennsylvania should be able to consume 
so much of our fruit? I supposed they 
were up to date in fruit growing in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The fruit we have been shipping was 
extra fine, of better quality than ordinary. 
In fact the fruit could not be better. 

The fruit on the new Diploma currant 
plantation is extra large and a big yield. 
Both sweet and sour cherries are unusually 
good. We have had to use men that 
should have been employed in haying in 
order to get our cherry crop picked as 
we were unable to get enough pickers 
outside of our usual laborers employed 
by the month. On the 2lst and 22d of 
July we will finish picking and shipping 
the Montmorency cherries which are about 
the latest variety we have. Montmorency 
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Notes’ From Green’s Fruit Farm 


Orchard Trees Valuable for Something 
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slacked lime or ground lime is beneficial 
to most soils, particularly to clayey soils, 
having a tendency to loosen clayey soils 
and to correct acidity of the soil, At 
Green’s Fruit Farms there was a low lying 
corner needing drainage that could not 
be made to produce much of anything 
with profit, A moderate dressing of 
lime on this soil put it in condition so 
that it has ever since produced a good 
heavy crop of hay. Lime is inclined to 
make available phosphoric acid and potash 
already existing in the soil. I have seen 
lime applied to the land in small amounts, 
say twenty bushels to the acre, with 
noticable results if spread evenly over 
the entire surface. 


—-—~0 
SUMMER PRUNING 

Pear Trees 
After testing the cutting back severely 
of the new growth of pear trees at Green’s 
Fruit Farm and after learning that this 
cutting back of the past season’s growth 
in July and August tends to throw the 
trees into fruiting quickly and to the de- 
velopment of fruit buds without delay, 














added profits from the orchar 





boost his profits was to invest a little money, so he 





The successful handling and marketing of fruits in such a manner as to realize full market prices and 
the return of a fair margin of profit on labor and investment, is the serious problem confronting many fruit 
growers today. Very often a proper analysis of local conditions and application of the remedy will bring 

feo illustrated by the experience of D. Oliver owner of the Lake View Fruit 

Farm at Orchard Lake, Mich. His best market is Detroit, but that city is thirty miles distant from the 
orchard, and one trip with a team and load of forty or fift 
There are one or two markets much nearer the farm, but to deliver his.fruit there or sell the orchard out- 
right to commission merchants meant a much smaller margin of profit on the crop. Last fall, with 6,000 
bushels of “—_ to dispose of and the logical market just out of reach, he figured that the only way to 
i t i bought a motor truck and moved the entire crop to 


bushels of apples was a long day’s work. 


Detroit, where he received from 25 cents to 40 cents more per bushel than if he had sold them at the farm. 
| The truck, which is a 1}4 ton made two round trips per day, 60 bushels to the load. Figuring at 25 cents, 
| which was the lowest amount of additional profit received per bushel, his truck has made him a net profit 


of $1500.00 and paid for itself in the four months it has been in service. 
ever for repairs on his truck, and it has never failed to make the 60 mile trips, even in the snow, which 
has been the heaviest in that section of Michigan in years. 
from all fruit growing sections of the country, and it begins to seem that the motor truck is taking a most 
As in the instance of Mr. Oliver, his truck has enabled 
him not only to get his apples to the right market, but to get them there when the market was best. 


important part in the successful handling of crops. 


He has been to no expense what- 


Similar experiences are frequently heard of 





will be over-ripe at that date. Owing to 
the scarcity of labor at haying we shall 
not be able to save all the cherry crop 
notwithstanding the high prices we have 
been getting. 

If one had a few acres in cherry trees he 
could easily pay for a good sized farm 
from the product provided he could get 
them picked, but do not purchase cherry 
trees expecting to get such remarkable 
prices as those we have named, 

At Rochester, N. Y., dealers pay only 4 
to 5 cents per quart for cherries, red black 





or yellow. Here you get some idea of the 
value of knowing where to market your 
fruit. 





o————_- 


Lime on Strawberry Plants 


Mr. Charles A. Green: Will you kindly 
tell me if throwing raw ground lime on 
strawberry plants is beneficial, Martin 
Islieb, Conn, 

Reply: I have never used lime on 
strawberries as you suggest, I fear that 
the lime would burn the foliage of the 
strawberries and do them injury. If the 
lime could be sifted around near the plants 
without touching the foliage, it might be 
helpful. Lime is not considered a fer- 





tilizer for any kind of plant or tree, but 


I have commenced experiments in my 
garden with dwarf pear trees of small 
size set Out two years ago, also with peach 
trees, 

Early in July, with a pair of shears with 
blades a foot long used for pruning hedges, 
I went over éach little dwarf pear tree 
and each newly planted peach tree, 
clipping the new growth closely when the 
branches were full of foliage. This severe 
summer pruning I expect will not only 
bring the trees into early fruiting, but 
will cause the trees to be low-bendiod and 
somewhat densely headed. 

Today I examined the little dwarf pear 
trees and found many fruitspurs developed 
upon the trees that would not have de- 
veloped had I not cut back the new growth 
so severely early in the season. I am 
confident these young trees will be forced 
into bearing pears next season, 

The cutting back of the new growth of 
standard pear trees has long been prac- 
ticed by David Bell who has made pear 
growing tam rofitable on_ his 
arm in the suburbs of Rochester, N. Y. 
I would not, however, have believed that 
this summer pruning would be so effective 
and such an aid to productiveness of 
pear trees as I have found it by actual 
experience, 


Besides Fruit 

Mr, R. E, Burleigh, business manager 
of Green’s Fruit Grower, was waiting in 
an eastern depot for a train. Another 
gentleman, also waiting for a train, going 
in the opposite direction, approached Mr, 
Burleigh, asking which way he was going 
and finally inquired where Mr. Burleigh 
was from, When Mr. Burleigh said fe 
was from Rochester, N. Y., the stranger 
asked if he knew a man there by the name 
of Charles A. Green, He said he did, and 
thereupon drew from his pocket a copy of 
Green’s Fruit Grower, which the stranger 
said he had been reading for many yearg 
being a regular subscriber, Z 

Then the stranger related some of hig 
experiences as a tree planter. He said 
that some years ago when the plains of 
Illinois were almost barren of trees, he 
bought a farm there and planted a small 
orchard, Strange as it may appear, this 
orchard attracted considerable attention 
for the inhabitants were formerly from the 
east where trees were plentiful and the 
were homesick for trees. He said that he 
could have sold his farm for 25 per cent, 
more after having planted these trees and 
before they began to bear fruit, owing to 
the longing the people of that locality 
had for trees of any kind, name or nature, 
which reminded them so much of the happy 
eastern homes which they had left. 

The stranger said that later he bought a 
farm in Kansas and immediately planted 
an orchard on that farm. At that time 
Kansas was almost barren of trees and an 
orchard was a novelty: He said the trees 
had not been planted but a short time 
before he was offered a large advance on 
the price he had paid for the farm, simp] 
because he ha lanted an iechaal 
The good people of Kansas did not seem 
to care particularly for the fact that the 
erchard was to bear fruit. What they 
wanted was trees to relieve the monotony 
of the landscape and to make the place 
look more like civilization. 

The stranger said he considered Green’s 
Fruit Grower was doing a good work in 
promoting the planting of berry fields, 
vineyards and orchards over this wide 
continent wherever they would prosper, 

—_—0---__-—- 


Opposites.—The dapper little ribbon- 
clerk gazed languishingly into the dark 
eyes of the handsome brunette waitress. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful,”’ he gurgled, “‘how 
opposites seem to be attracted to each 
other?” 

“Tt sure is,’”? agreed the beauty. ‘I 
noticed only to-day that the tallest man 
at the lunch-counter ordered shortcake.” 
—‘‘Lippincott’s.”’ 
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A GOOD THING 

When it Comes Along Don’t Let It 
Get Away From You 

“I really feel that it is hardly possible 
to say too much in favor of Grape-Nuts as 
a health food,’’ writes a Chicago woman. 

“For 9 or 10 years I had suffered from 
indigestion and chronic constipation 
caused by the continued use of coffee an 
rich, heavy foods. My ailments made 
my life so wretched that I was eager 
to try anything that held out a promise 
of help. And that is how I happened to 
buy a package of Grape-Nuts food last 
spring. 

‘‘That ended my experiments. For im 
Grape-Nuts I found exactly what I wanted 
and needed. From the day I began to 
use it I noticed an improvement and in & 
very few weeks I found my health was 
being restored. 

‘My digestive apparatus now works 
aovinggee J and chronic constipation has 

een entirely relieved. -I have gained 
in weight materially, and life is a very 
pleasant thing to me so long as I use 
Grape-Nuts once or twice a day. I have 
found by experiment that if I leave it 
off for a few days my health suffers. 

“A physician in our town has grea 
success in treating stomach troubles, and 
the secret of it is that he puts his patient 
on Grape-Nuts food—it always brings 
back the power of digestion.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new — 
one appears fromtime to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of humaa- 


interest. 
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EM 
Ose 
Mother’s War 
Mothers, you must let your strong sons go; 
They will fight for you, ye will pray for them, 
As ye prayed in the cradle days. 
The Gods have given this cross to bear, 
Ye cannot fathom their ways. 
Kiss them, fondle them, send them forth 
To stand in the battle’s van. | ’ 
Then lift your eyes to the starlit skies, 
And thank God you have mothered a man. 


I cannot entirely agree with the above 
sentiment, I do not believe that God has 
given us this cross of war, of battle and 
of death to millions of people. I cannot 
believe that God is a god of war. I like to 
think of him as the God of peace, I do 
not believe that the Creator gave sons to 

* mothers to be slaughtered in battle as they 
are being slaughtered today in the Euro- 
pean war, We admire courage and self- 
sacrifice where the occasion demands, 
There may be a just war possibly, but 
history tells of few that are just. For the 
most part wars are brought about by 
covetousness, by the desire to possess 
something that does not belong rightfully 
to the warring people, or to advance the 
fame of the great king or general, in fact 
wars are a relic of barbarism and should 
be banished from the earth forever. And 
yet so long as human nature is as it is, 
selfish and stiff-necked, wars are inevitable 
—C, A, Green, 
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O--—— 

Remedies for Aphis or Plant Lice 

My attention is called to the fact that 
there are other valuable remedies for aphis 
than kerosene emulsion, and that among 
these other remedies is ‘‘Black Leaf 40,” 
atobaccoremedy. H.W. Lasher, arecent 
authority at the Western New York Horti- 
cultural meeting, gave a formula for a 
lew spray solution, which promises to free 
orchards of aphis and many other insects 
at about the usual cost. The remedy is 
as follows: 

To each 100 gallons of water, with the 
agitator going, add 15 pounds of fish oil 
soap dissolved by boiling, then add one 
pint of crude carbolic acid, and you are 
my for business, For spraying after 
the le 
down to about ten pounds and the car- 
bolic acid to one-half pint for each 100 
gallons of water.”’ 

It is almost too much to expect that any 
one individual knows all about the various 

rays for the various insects. It appears 

t this formula was published in the 
fame edition that contained my statement 
referring to kerosene emulsion. 
Oo-—_— 
Passing of the Grist Mill. 
Detroit Tribune. 

. The miller may still be happy, but he 

18 a different miller from the one cele- 
‘brated in song and story. He is now a 

feat manufacturer, who buys his grain 

1 car lots, searching the whole country 

Y wire for his supply and contracting for 

millions of bushels a season ahead. His 

mill is no longer the picturesque structure 

sitting beside the brook. His towering 
factor _has its own side-tracks, its vast 
fain-bins and elevators, its gigantic 

Power-house, its acres of floor space 
Mowded with rumbling machinery and 
_ Whirring belts. His customers are whole- 
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salers and jobbers in distant cities, and 
he has no direct touch with the millions 
who will eventually buy the flour and 
make their daily bread. 

It was not always so. In the good old 
days back on the farm, putting up a grist 
was a job for the day when Pupiter Pluvius 
planned a rest for the boys and the hired 
man. 

“Get the fanning mill out of the gran- 
ary,’’ says dad at breakfast time. “It’s 
raining to-day, and we might as well put 
up a grist.” 








O--- 
Home Made Frost Protection 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—The writer 
thought ee you would be interested 
in the following experimentt for an orchard 
heater. One length of stove pipe, with a 
slit cut in the bottom for a draught. 
Place standing up with slit at the bottom. 
I started the fire a quarter of six, P. M. 
and put in two quarts of Pocahontas coal. 
Fire was still going at seven o’clock A. M. 
the next morning. 

The cost of length of pipe was ten cents, 
and it took about two minutes to cut the 
slitin the pipe. The fire gave out a heavy 
smoke es considerable heat, although in 
case of severe frost would think it advis- 
able to fire stove twice during the night.— 
R. E. Whiteman. 





Oo--—— 
Just Horses 

Sore shoulders, and, consequently, balk 
teams, are the consequence of hard wor 
—s 
ness fits proper 

The horse, young or old, that starts out 
to farm work in the spring, fat from the 
winter’s rest will, in one week of hard 
plowing work off some of this flesh and the 
collar that was tight becomes loose, works 
up and down the shoulders and thus galls 
are formed. 

Watch the collar and unless it is fitting 
tight, either use an excess pad or a smaller 
collar. The latter is always preferable. 

Don’t make any sudden change in the 


eed. 

Give hay to the horses first. if they are 
a The grain, after they have cooled 
off. 





Cee 
Success 


‘He has achieved success who has lived 
well, laughed often and loved much; who 
has gained the respect of intelligent men 
and the love of little children; who has 
filled his niche and accomplished his task; 
who has left the world better than he 
found it, whether by an improved poppy, 
a perfect pdem, or a rescued soul; who has 
never lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty 
or failed to express it; who has always 
looked for the best in others and given the 
best he had.” : 

—0--—-——" 

Greatly begin! though thou have time 

But for a line, be that sublime— 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 
Lowell. 
—_——_O" 
. Time is endlessly long; and every da 
is a vessel into which much may be poured, 











HE Panama Canal stands as 

one of the most marvelous 
achievements of the age. Into its 
construction went not only the high- 
est engineering skill, but the best 
business brains of the nation, backed 
by hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Suppose conditions not to be fore- 
seen made it necessary to replace the 
present canal with a new and larger 
waterway of the sea-level type, to 

be built in the next ten years. 
_ Also suppose that this new canal 
would be the means of a great sav- 
ing in time and money to the canal- 
using public, because of the rapid 
progress in canal engineering. 


This sounds improbable; yet it 
illustrates exactly what has hap- 
pened in the development of the 
telephone, and what will certainly 
happen again. 

Increasing demands upon the 
telephone system, calling for more 
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if one will readily fill it up.—Goethe. 





One Policy 





One System 
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extended and better service, forced 
removal of every part of the plant 
not equal to these demands. Switch- 
bead, cables, wires and the tele- 
phone instrument itself were changed 
time and again, as fast as the ad- 
vancing art of the telephone could 


improve them, 


It was practical to do all this 
because it greatly increased the 
capacity of the plant, reduced serv- 
ice rates and added subscribers by 
the hundred thousand. 


In ten years, the telephone plant 
of the Bell System has we rebuilt 
and renewed, piece by piece, at an 
expense coedoiling the cost of the 


Thus the Bell System is kept at 
the highest point of efficiency, always 
apace with the telephone require- 
ments of the public. And the 
usefulness of the telephone has been 
extended to all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 











Get one of these microscopes and see for yourself what they 
Then compare with the Spray number of Green’s Fruit 


look like. 


Grower. It will tell you just what to do to get rid of them. 


| A Scientific Microscope 
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Howto [ell the Insects 











This microscope is imported from France. As regards power and convenient, 
ii handling, good judges pronounce it the best ever introduced for popular use. The 
| cylindrical case is manufactured from highly polished nickel, while there are two 
H} separate lenses—one at each end of the microscope. ‘The larger glass is a convex 
magnifier, adapted for examining insects, the surface of the skin, the hair, fur, or 
The other lens is exceedingly powerful, and will clearly delineate 


any small article. 





OUR OFFER:—If you will send us two subscribers at 50 cents per year, we 
will send you this scientific microscope, prepaid, or given with Green’s Fruit 


Grower, one year, for 50 cents. 


| use it with each microscope. 
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every small object entirely invisible to the naked eye. 
family, school and teacher should own a microscope. 


Every fruit grower, farmer, 
Full directions as to how to 
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- Pay Me 
Ae 5% Profit 
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Get This Offer 


It marks a new departure in 

low prices on the highest grade 
vehicles that can be . Remember 
that these es are made from se- 
lected wth hickory, split, 
not sawed, and they are the niftiest, 
classiest buggies roll over the 


road. Cot the Big Book 


more money ever. 

30 Days’ Road Test Free 
Two Years’ Guarantee 

All i fn the book, where I 

tell you my new money saving story, 
Write for the Book Now, 
It contains 159 new and beautiful 

=P and a. — rl 

Harness Catalog free. Address 

H. C. Phelps, President 
The Ohio iage Mfg.Co. 
Station 41 Columbus, Ohio 
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4 Ciiferent Sizes and Types 
Our machinesare designed 
“ and built to meet 
all conditions under, 
which they may be; 
. worked. They em- 
3 body every point of| 

ction which insures freedom from 
breakdowns, costly waits and expensive repair 
bills, Saves time in harvesting and saves 

on your crop of meee 

Make inquiry. rite today for our 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ETC. 
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Kauastine 
Closet System 








The originators of ine and the 
undergronnd tank chemical closet. 





Kaustine Co., Dept. 1088, Buffalo, WY. 





ELECT RIC tanrs'Srxamos morons encines 


Books. Bicycle, Carriage & Fishing Lights. 








Catalog 3cts. Ohio Electric W orks, Cleveland, O. 
—4-page Book FREE 


P A T E N yi Highest References. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., Washington, D.C. 





SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
Ankle, Hock, Stifle, Knee or Throat. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
will clean it off without laying the 
horse up. No blister, no hair 
gone. Concentrated—only a few 
drops required at an application. $2 per 
bottle delivered. Describe your case for instructions 
and Book 8 K free. ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic 
finiment for mankind. Reduces Painful Sweilings, En- 
farged Glands, Goitre, Wens, i V: vi 
Varicosities, Old Sores. Allays Pain. Price $1 and $2 8 

ottle at druggists ret te Manufactured only by 


. F. YOUNG, P, 0. F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass: 


at 
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When Granny’s Trumpet Blows 
Written for Green's Fruit Grower By 
FRANK MONROE BEVERLY 
When granny’s trumpet rends the sky, 

Or stirs the clouds about, 
And hungry, we who work afield 
Begin to yell and shout, 
Tis dinnertime. 
Then plowman takes off Dobbin’s rig, 
: Rin meg ig their tools, 
nd all_go wildly, hurry-scurry, 
Just like a pack of fools, 
*Tis dinnertime. 


When hunger finds us.in the field, 
And noontide hour is near, 
The sickles in our hands cut slow, 
And grows the heat severe, 
When undone work like mountains rise, 
And langor seems to grow, 
Then how we feel a thrill at heart 
To hear that trumpet blow— 
’Tis dinnertime. 


ine Sean 
Effects of Spraying Overheated Horses 
During the torrid weather and mid- 
summer, as well as at some other periods 
of the year, horses that are subjected to 
hard work, both in hauling loads and fast 
driving upon the roads and racetracks, 
become so overheated that their suffering 
is acute. To relieve such suffering as far 
as possible the natural inclination is to 








The nobility and intelligence of the horse has 
been noticed and appreciated throughout the ages. 
The horse gives us an illustration of evolution since 
he has evolved from a five-toed animal not much 
larger than afox. This is no theory, for the skele- 
ton of this horse of antiquity can be seen in the 
American Museum of Natural History. In this 
museum also may be seen skeletons of the horse in 
its advance to its present size. Notice the honest 

affectionate expression in the face of the above 





give them a shower bath of cold water. 
There can be no doubt but that such treat- 
ment is most refreshing to the distressed 
animals, and if administered under proper 
conditions results in greater benefits. But 
the trouble in applying this seemingly 
harmless remedy is that insufficient judg- 
ment is exercised by those in charge of 
this important matter to safeguard the 
suffering beasts from the injurious conse- 
quences that are almost certain to follow 
unless great care is exercised. 

When a horse is at work he may be safely 

rayed with cold watér without removing 
the water from his body, providing that 
immediately thereafter he continues his 
work. But if the horse is not to be driven 
after being sprayed the only safe procedure 
is to use tepid water, and then as soon as 
the process of spraying is completed, take 
an ordinary scraper made for the purpose, 
or if that is not available, a shingle, or 
any kind of a narrow piece of board with a 
straight edge, and scrape the water out of 
the hair. such occasions even cold 
water may be used with safety if the water 
is thus immediately removed and the horse 
then thoroughly rubbed with a cloth until 
he is practically dry. If, when the horse 
is taken out of harness, he is foaming hot, 
and while in this condition is sprayed with 
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cold-water which is not removed, and he 
is then put in his stall, a foundered and 
ruined horse is almost certain to be the 
result. 
A recent instance of this nature came 
under my observation. A farmer of fully 
average intelligence was cultivating corn 
with the best horse he owned; the day was 
excessively hot, and when the noon hour 
arrived the horse was foaming hot and 
as wet with sweat as though he had been 
in a lake. Prompted by his humane in- 
stincts, the farmer showered the horse 
with cold water by the use of a hose, and 
then tied him in a stall without having 
removed the water from his body. 
course, this shower bath removed all the 
sweat and doubtless relieved the suffering 
animal, but at night he developed signs of 
stiffness, and the following morning was 
unable to get up without assistance. 
When a veterinarian was called he found 
the horse so severely foundered that he 
thought it doubtful if he could ever be 
able to work again. 

The provision made for spraying horses 
during the heated term of midsummer in 
many of the large cities cannot be too 
highly commended, but it will be observed 
that whenever this beneficial remedy is 
applied the horses immediately resume 
their labors, and thus the disastrous re- 
sults in such case es that of the farmer 
mentioned are avoided.—Breeders’ Ga- 
zette. 

Good Times Coming 

When I wasalittle boy we used to sing in 
Sunday School the awful lie ‘‘I want to be 
an angel.’’ If there is any angel I would 
like to be, it is that angel of Hope, never 
despairing of. the country, the times, or 
ourselves. Whata mercy there ‘are such 
angels. Such an angel, my boy, is your 
mother or your wife. 

Dull times in the business world should 
not make usdespair. Indeed the times are 
never so bad as people make out. There 
are people who nurse their melancholy like 
a baby, and, just like other parents, the 
more disagreeable and weakly the baby, 
the more they cherish it. Better times, 
are coming. Nansen, in the story of his 
heroic journey towards the Pole, writes in 
his diary at the close of a day of uttermost 
caremnnens, ‘But I do not repine for 
there willbeachangeforthebetter. That 
is the one thing we always know is sure to 
come.” 

The wickedness of the world shouldn’t 
make us despair. We newspaper men get 
miany hard knocks for printing accounts 
of so much evil. But why do we do so? 
We print what the public—our critics in- 
cluded—call for. e print news. What 
is the moral lesson from that? Simply 
that crime and misfortune are abnormal 
and unusual. We don’t run around, fear- 
ing lest a competitor scoop us on the story 
of some helpful words spoken, of some 
tender sympathy shown, of the thousand 
kindly acts that daily brighten our smoky 
cities and our gloomy world. Such things 
are of every-day, and therefore common- 
place. The newspapers are the signs of 
the times, and the fact that they print 
all the crimes and few of the goodnesses 
shows that the former are in a very small 
minority. We announce eclipses but not the 
daily sunshine; the occasional earthquake 
but not the stability of dear mother earth 
who bears her children on her bosom; 
we draw pictures of the wrecks in the track 
of the typhoon, but not of nature’s growth 
in a day of quiet sunshine; the sporadic 
epidemic of eruptive typhus, but nothing 
of the joyous epidemic of good health that 
is always with us. 

Don’t despair of anyone. There is lots 
of goodness in everyone.—Japan Union 
Church Home. 
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The Auto-olied Aermotor. 
The windmill that wears a hat. 
With one feed of oil for a year it will toil. 
: _ A gentle hreeze will whirl 

















In any breeze it leads with ease. 


Gils itself, pumps the water, just exactly 
as it oughter. 

No climbing of towers in ours, 
Built to'shed the dust and rains. 
Built to stand the windy strains. 
With its hat on its head, its o1] in its 
pocket, its a charm to the farm, and 
Ro one can knock it. 


Aermoter Co, 1146S. Campbell Ave.,Chicago ,*# 
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AUTO 
This is no selling contest where only one person wins, 


Anyone can get auto absolutely free. Write for 
full particulars. 
THOMAS MFG. CO. 7779 Rome St. Dayton, Ohio 














































Rollman Apple Cutter 





Will gracefully slice the apple and 
dig out the core at the same time. 
Cuts the apple into eighths. 

A simple, durable, useful tool for 
general household use. Especially 
adapted to preparing apples for bak- 
ing. Will cut potatoes for French 
fries. 


How to Get One 


Send us a one year subscription 
(new or renewal) to Green’s Fruit 
Grower, with 50c to pay for same, 
and we willsend you one of these handy 
apple cutters postpaid, free of charge, 
to pay you for your effort. Send 
now and be glad later. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Agents Wanted 


to sell New Patent Wrench 





to 


Wrench is automatic in action, attractive in appearaact 
made in five sizes, and guaranteed Good Commission | 
A money-maker for person having a little time to devote® 
same. Experience not required. Write postal card & 
once for full information. 


The Craftsman Tool Co., Conneaut, Ohis 


6 ft. B Lis ft CO 
LIGHTNING RODS ooci2 “nade, Bay. direct. F 
prepaid, C. O. D. and 30 days’ trial. Satisfaction gu 


eed. Complete installing directions. Valuable catal "i 
ROBINSON & SEIDEL CO., Box 9, Washington 
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THE BESSEMER GAS ENGINE CO. 
129 Lincotn Ave. Grove City, Pa. | 
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What Shall She Do? 
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teen, light hair, blue eyes, 5 ft. 2 in. tall, 
and keeping company with a young man of 
the same. We have gone together off 
and on for over a year, and have gone to- 
ether regularly for about five months. 
We are engaged to be married sometime 
in the near future. He has gone to work 
jn another town, hag been gone several 
weeks, and I hear from him quite often. 
I would like to have your advice whether 
] should keep company with any other 
young men while heisaway. He objected 
to my doing so when he lett. He isa wild 
and reckless boy. Sometimes I think he 
loves me, and at other times I think he 
does not, but I have always tried to be 
truetohim, I hope you will give me good 
advice as I have no mother, just a father 
and brothers. I keep house for my father 


and enjoy the work, I hope you will do jg 


your best to give me good advice, Illinois, 


Aunt Hanna’s Reply: Since you are 
engaged to marry the young man, I advise 
you not to accept the attentions of other 
young men during the absence of your 
lover. I would advise this in any event, 
but particularly would I advise you not 
to accept the attentions of other young 
men when the man to whom you are en- 
gaged objects to such a course, In other 
words, my advice to youn, pales is to 
be frank and outspoken, For instance, 
if tie had been said about your. ac- 
cepting the attentions of other men it 
would have been well for you to have asked 
your intended husband if he would have 
any objection to your accepting an in- 
vitation to go to a lecture or evening party 
with another friend, unless: you were sure 
he would object, Tragedies in love af- 
fairs have occurred from a lack of frank 
expression and full understanding. Sup- 
posing this young man had left you tem- 
porarily without any engagement of 
marriage and had requested that you 
receive no attentions from-others? This 
would be asking too much and would give 
you an opportunity to say to the young 
man, ‘‘Would that be fair for you to de- 
prive me of the attentions of others when 
there is no engagement of marriage be- 
tween us?”’ 

I know of no condition of life that is 
farther removed from business methods 
than love affairs of boysand girls, Young 
people are not as a rule practical in their 
intercourse and often do not express 
themselves so fully or clearly as they 
s.0uld, This is partly owing,.to restrained 
feelings existing between two people of 
different sex. In their early relations 
they are almost affraid of eachother. They 
are affraid to express themselves fully and 
definitely and leave much unsaid that 

_ should be fully understood and considered. 
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How It Feels to Be Ninety Years Old. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:— 
Yesterday I was eating my lunch in a 
public restaurant I was surprised to see 
Teflected in the glass on the opposite side 
of the room a white-haired old man. Is it 
possible, I exclaimed, that this mirror 
reflects my own face: Is it a fact that I 
amso old? You may ask, have I not seen 
my reflection in the pm | glass many 
times before? Yes, I have, but I feel so 
pone I constantly forget that I am old. 
cannot think of myself as anything but 
& youngster. I fee 
impulses of youth. 
Clation with m 


oung. have the 
enjoy games, asso- 
: congenial fellows and 
enjoy life as well as ever. 
ut remember that my health is good. 
Ihave not wasted my strength in riotous 
living. When old age is associated with ill 
health and a broken down constitution it 
cannot be a happy period of life. But 
With good health I see no reason why an 
tson should not be happy and contented. 
et every person dreads the approach of 
old age, particularly women, for thereaison 
that their activities are not so many nor 
80 varied as those of men. 
, They tell me that old men are apt to be 
| forget ul. I watch myself in this regard. 
A find that I do forget some things more 





Dear Aunt Hanna:—I am a girl of seven- 


Green’ 


easily than I did many years ago, but I 
charge this defect, if it is a defect, par- 
tially at least to the fact that the years 
speed by so swiftly in old age, and things 
do multiply and accumulate so that I have 
to make more memorandums than I did in 
former years. 
I have a most vivid recollection of m 
— ul days, the days of early etghood 
live more in the past than I did in former 
years. I dream of my childhood and of 
the scenes of childhood and take great 
pleasure in recollecting my associations of 
the early days when f went to school in 
therural district schoolhouse. I find that 
most of my conipanions of those early days 
are sleeping in therural cemetery. Many 
of them should have been alive to-day, but 
they were not skilled in preserving their 
health. In order to preserve health, the 
most valuable of all gifts, one must make 
health a study, and must practice daily 
those things which strengthen the body 
and not those things which weaken or 
debilitate. , 
My family is long-lived. I apprehend 
that we often inherit longevity. Those 
who mature early, the children pre- 
cocious, are not so apt to be long-lived as 
those who mature late and are not pre- 
cocious in their early years. 
I am not worried with financial problems. 
This is a great relief and adds to longevity. 
one is cramped financially or is de- 
pendent upon the charity of relatives 
these facts are inclined to cause worry, 


discomfort and thus shorten life. We 
should be looking forward to old age in our 
youth, and should be making financial 


preparations for that period when we can- 
not be as active as we have been. I be- 
lieve that in old age weshould be as active 
as — without overworking. Happy 
is the man who has come congenial pursuit 
or line of business that, requires his atten- 
tion daily. Such activities keep the brain 
stimulated, and the brain has much to do 
with the condition of the body. 
There is one thing that causes me to 
realize my age more than others and that 
is the advancement, the getting on and 
maturing of the youth whom I have held 
in my arms as babies. When I see these 
children developing into manhood, getting 
married, establishing homes of their own 
and calling me grandpa, these are the times 
when I seem to waken from my dream and 
bein to realize the fact that I am an old 
man, J. B.D. 











A Fit Fate 


The Minister (reprovingly)— Johnny, 
did you catch those today? 


Johrmy—Ye-es, sir. Thet’s what the 
fish get for chasin’ worms on Sunday. 
—London Opinion. 

-—_—0O—_-——_ 


Where Millions of Dollars Are Spent 


The people of this country, largely 
teachers, spend $200,000,000 each year in 
traveling through Europe. When the 
European war broke out recently it was 
necessary to send ships to Europe to bring 
home the many thousands of Americans 
who were stranded there. 

One result of the worldwide war will be 
the stoppage of European travel and ex- 
penditure and the discovery that the 
United States of America possesses at- 
tractions unexcelled and often unequalled 
in Europe, among which, —_ Rochester 
Post Express, are the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, the Yellowstone, the Glacier 
National Park and the Yosemite. In the 
way of national monuments we may 
mention the Devil’s Tower and the Sho- 
shone Cavern, in the state of Wyoming; 
Montezuma Castle, Tumcacacori, Navajo 
and the Petrified Forest, in Arizora; El 
Morro, Chaco away and Gran Quivera, 
in New Mexico; Muir Woods and the 
Pinnacles in California; Mukuntuweap, 
the Great Natural and Rainbow Bridges, 
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Montana; and the old City of Sitka, in Southpaw Compliment.—The Woman— 
Alaska. These are Uncle Sam’s “national “My husband is forty to-day. You'd 
monuments”? and there is nothing in the never believe that there is actually ten 
Old World that is like them or cancompare years difference in our ages.’’ 
with them. But this is not all. Forside - The Man—‘‘Why, no indeed. I’m sure 
trips Uncle Samuel has Cinder Cone, you look every bit as young as he does,’”’— 
Lassen Peak (it is spouting now) andthe Boston “Transcript.’ 
Devil’s Postpile in California; the Gila 
cliff dwellings, in New Mexico; the Tonto 
Canyon, in Arizona; the Jewel Cave, in 
South Dakota; Mount Olympus, in Wash- 
ington; and the Oregon Caves, 

hese “national monuments” are all in 
the West, because the act permitting 
their establishment was not passed by 
congress until seven years ago, when the 
government owned no public lands at all 
in the East. 





Dee — this great and glorious 
country of ours,’’ exclaimed the political 
orator, ‘there is no North, no South, no 
East, no West.”’ 

‘“‘No wonder we don’t know where we 
are at,’’ came a querulous voice from the 
outskirts of the crowd.—‘‘Town Topics.” 





AGENTS::*< 
the” best 
paying can business 


——_O—_—_, 

The fruiting strawberries should have 
all weeds and grass cut out between plants; the 
take a sharp, narrow-bladed hoe and cut ee ak eae 
the soil fine without disturbing the roets. NOVELTY CUTLERY OD. 154 Bar Se. CANTON, 


Are as large as small oranges. This and the three other Van Fleet hybrid 
strawberries are marvels in size, beauty and productiveness, with the true 
wild strawberry flavor. They cover the whole season, from earliest till latest. 


Lovett’s Pot Grown Strawberry Plants 


Planted in summer or autumn, produce a crop of berries the following June. My booklet om Pot Grown Straw- 
berries tells all about them; how to prepare the ground, and cultivate. It shows the ‘‘Edmuad Wilson” in 
natural size and color, and accurately describes with truthful illustrations the Van Fleet hybrids and a score 
of other choice varieties, including the best Everbearing Strawberries. "S FRE It you would have bigger 
and better Strawberries than you have ever had before, plant Van Fleet Hybrids. 


J. T, LOVETT, Box 134, LITTLE. SILVER, N. J. 
For thirty-seven yearf a Strawberry Specialist 
































WITH SOLAR EYE PIECE 


RUIT FARMERS are more and more each year bringing Scientific instruments 
into use about their farms, both for profit and pleasure. It is conceded that the 
- foremost among farmers are GREEN’s Fruit Grower readers. A good Telescope, 
like the excelsior, will pay for itself on a farm over and over again. It enables the farmer 
to inspect fences, count stock and take note of what his employes are doing at a distance; 
to say nothing about the pleasure and information to be gained for the whole family by 
viewing landscapes while on excursions to mountains or the sea, studying the sun-spots or 
eclipses by the use of the Solar eye-piece or dark lenses. 


This eye-piece is worth 
more than we charge for 
the entire Telescope to 
all wishing to study the 
sun 


This is a long, power- 
ful Telescope for ter- 
restrial and _ celestial 
use. 


"9061 “May "mT 





They are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with powerful 
lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the maker. Every sojourner in 
the country should secure one of these instruments, and no farmer should be without one. 
Objects miles away are brought to view with astonishing clearness. 


HOW TO GET IT 


By a very little pleasant effort any man, woman or child can get four of their friends or 
neighbors to subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower at our special introductory price of 35 
cents. Go out and get four new subscribers, send us only one dollar, keep the extra forty 
cents. We will then send you the complete Telescope all charges paid. DO IT TO-DAY 
while the special offer lasts. Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 














YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 


Farms, Homes, Institutions, Factories, Automobile owners use 
these products. Something to sell to everybody, and repeat 
orders come to you. Ke rand Products, Red Paint, Black 
Paint, ShingleStain, Wood Preservative, AutoOils, Auto Greases, 


PRODUCTS |} Auto Soaps, Metal Polish, Weed Killer, Animal Fly Spray, Dis- 
infectant, Shampoo, Liquid Soaps, Floor Oil, Turpentine Sub- 
stitute, Non-slip Belt Dressing. 

‘erritory live agents and dealers. Write for catalog and proposition at 
“So ; eee ee Aig dee ces oneenen Bre 




















INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CO. jdittr dni x's. 








in Utah; the Lewis and Clark Cavern, in 
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Catalogue Notice 


Send 10c in silver orstamps for our Up-to-Date 
1915 Large Spring and Summer Catalogue, con- 
taining over 400 Designs of Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Patterns, as well as the latest Em- 
broidery Designs, also a concise and compre- 
hensive article on dressmaking, giving val- 
uable hints to the Home Dressmaker. 

Be sure and order this book. Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 


Woman’s Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


We have all kinds of appliances for deformities or weak- 














ness of body orlimb. Our goods are extensively prescribed | 
1011 Spring Garden St., | 
DELPHIA, PA. 


by physicians. 
Catalog free, 


FLAVELL’ 


PHI 





PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
and beautifies the hair, 
Promotes _a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore G 
Hair to its Youtiful Color. 
Prevents hair falling. 
y 50c. and $1.00 at Druge 


FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


indispensable to the Well Dressed Woman 





HANDIEST help 
ever invented 
for home dressmak- 
ing, as it assures ab- 
solute accuracy and 


“hang”’ of the skirt. 
It can be adjusted 
to any height and 
easily used by pro- 
fessional or begin- 
ner. Heretofore all 
skirt gauges were 
only skirt markers, 
but the EZY-HEM 
| enables a woman 

turn the skirt the 

right length and pin 

it up all ready to 
hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, marking 
and turning toa minimum. It prevents expensive 
mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more than its 
cost on the first skirt made. It is made of nicely 
Tr pge en nickle plated steel and will last a lifetime. 
tis also an excellent chalk marker. 


DIRECTIONS —Set gauge on the floor so that the 
skirt will fall over the long wire, making it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under, 
so that the long wire will come inside the fold, as 
shown in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem in place. 
Slide the gauge along and repeat. The Ezy-Hem 
can easily be used as a chalk marker also. Place the 
gauge with the long wire finger outside and against 
the goods, and simply draw chalk along the wire 
lengthwise, using the wire as guide or rule. 


HOW TO GET IT FREE 
Send one year’s subscription — new, renewal or 
extension—and this splendid gauge — easily worth 
59ce—is yours without cost. Send subscription now 
before you for et it— only 50e— and while we can 
f ish the gauges. Address: 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 








Rochester, N. Y. 
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Summer Joys and Nature’s Ways 
Whiiten for Green's Fruit Grower By 
ALBERT VASSAR 


Oh the joys we havein summer, 
} When the birds are singing gay, 
And the balmy breezeis coming, 
And we've flowers on the way: 
} Nature really seems rejoicing; 
And her ways are always fair: 
In the rain and sun’s a blessing; 
Things are growing everywhere. 





There are fishes in abundance; 
Squirrels are playing in the trees, 
Cows are grazingin the pasture, 
And we see the busy bees. 
Butter flies around do hover 
And most joyous do they seem; 
And tne little rippling brooklet 
Seems a prt little stream. 





Oh sweet nature, you’1e so charming, 
We are allin love with you, 
And the skies do seem a smiling 
On a canopy of blue. é 
Hear the Katy-dids and Crickeis 
And the stars shine bright above, 
And the silver moon’s a wonder; 
All proclaim God’s wonderous love. 


—————_9———_ 


Ways of Using Stale Bread 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
| Miss Z. I. Davis 
It is not always easy to cut just the right 
|number of slices of bread, and not have 
|any left. Sometimes a loaf is left over 
after we bake and it soon becomes dry. 
Recently I have been trying to solve the 
| problem of saving all the odds and ends of 
| the bread, as flour is so high. Here are 
some of the methods of making stale 
| bread palatable. : 
Nearly every one likes griddle cakes. 

Soak several slices and pieces of dry bread 
|in sour milk or buttermilk over night. 
In the morning, mash the bread fine, and 
| beat in the white and yolk of one egg, also 
a pinch of salt, a piece of lard or butter 
| the size of an egg. Sift into a half pint of 
| flour three quarters of a teaspoon of soda 
‘and two heaping teaspoons of baking 
| powder, Mix thoroughly in the flour, and 
'add the mixture toit. If the batter is‘too 
| thick to bake quickly, thin it with some 
sour milk. Have the griddle hot and 
greased, then bake the cakes to a gol- 
den brown, Serve them with butter 
or syrup. They are very nice. If the 
bread is not all used in this way, prepare 
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There Are Over 


Farms in the 


possible customer for you if you 


some money. 


be for only a short time. 


Our offer will interest you. 


desire to continue with us. 








This means that there are a large number in your state, in 
fact IN YOUR OWN COUNTY, and on every one of them is a 


All you need is a little gumption and a real desire to make 


The work is dignified, pleasant and agreeable, and brings 
you into contact with the very highest class of country people. 
Your connection with us can be permanent or, if you prefer, it can 


This fact coupled with the good income to be secured makes 
our work especially attractive to young men and women who are 
securing an education by their own efforts, and must make every 
day count for the largest possible returns. 


income is assured, either for this summer or as long as you 


Don’t put it off. Send us a postal to-night with your name 
and address, and ask for Special Offer No. 12. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company 
5 Wall Street — Rochester, N. Y. 


2,900,000 Fruit 
United States 


enter our work. 


If you take up the work a good 
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batter in the same way, only add a half 
cup of sugar. Put it in greased cups and 
set them in a steamer, It makes nice 
cottage pudding, 

French toast is another favorite dish. 
Slightly moisten each slice with boiling 
hot water. Season them with salt and 
pepper. Beat the whites and yolks of 
two eggs separately, and season them with 
saltand pepper, Spreadthebreadonboth 
sides with the whites and yolks of the eggs, 
together, and fry quickly to a light 

rown in a hot spider, in which a table- 
spoon full of butter is browned, Serv- 
while hot, 

re an 
Female Farm Laborers 

“The census enumerators tell us that 
there are 1,514,000 women who work in 
the fields in the nation,’”’ states a recent 
communication issued by the Union, 
and of this number 400,000 are sixteen 
years of age’and under, 

‘What is the destiny of a nation whose 
future mothers spend their girlhood days 
behind the plow, pitching hay and hauling 
manure, and what is to become of womanly 
culture and refinement that grace the 
home, charm society, and enthuse man to 
leap to glory in noble achievements, if our 
daughters are reared in the society of 

















the ox and the companionship of the plow? ' 


“In rescuing our citizens from the forces 
of civilization, can we not apply to our 


fair nation the rule of the sea—women and | 


children first?’’ 
O----— 


Making Housework Easier 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—No 
household can be managed successfully 
without system, and the larger the family 
the more important good management 
becomes, ‘Those who enjoy housework 
and have had several years of experience 
usually get along nicely, but unfortunate- 


ly all house keepers do not belong to that | 


class. There is no reason why any one 






































should dislike housework, and when they ; 


do it is usually because they have always 
done the tasks in the same way until the 
monotony becomes wearisome, A good 
plan for them would be to try some other 
way awhile, and see if it would not be 
more pleasant. Then there are the young 
house-keepers who are inexperienced but 
anxious to learn the best methods of doing 
their work, and to profit by suggestions. 

It would be impossible to devise a plan 
or system of work that would suit all 
housewives, for their needs are so different. 
Let each one avail herself of all the labor- 
saving devices it is possible to obtain for 
we can afford to waste anything better 
than health and strength. 

Linoleum for the kitchen and dining 
room is pretty and easy to keep clean. 
In addition to the sweeping, wrap a soft 
cloth around the brush part of a broom 
and go over the linoleum once or twice a 
week, wiping it clean and free from dust. 
Whenit needs washing, shave alittle ivory 
soap into a quart of boiling water, and 
when it has dissolved, pour it into a pail 
of soft warm water, dip the mop rag in 
this, and mop the floor with it, wiping it 
dry as soon as possible, This cleans it 
without injury. During the semi-annual 
house cleaning, give the linoleum a coat 
of varnish, allowing it to become thorough- 
ly dry before using, and it will last a long 
time, 

Plain linen doilies put under the chil- 
dren’s plates will help to keep the table- 
cloth clean, or if they make too much 
washing, use square or oblong pieces of 
white oileloth. The edges may be pinked 
or bound, Wipe them with a wet cloth 
after each meal and they will always be 
clean, 

Do not dress the little ones in white 
every day. Dark pena and percales 
are very pretty when rages 4 made, and 
save so much washing. ashing has 
always been considered the hardest and 
most disagreeable part’ of the housework, 
and while modern inventions have done 
a great deal to lighten the labor, the wo- 
man who. is not strong, will be wise to 
economize in that direction as much as 
possible.—E, J. C. 


1348—Boys’ Blouse Suit. Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4,5 
and 6 years. It requites 3% yards of 36 inch 
material for a 5 year size. Price 10c. 

1351—Dress for Misses & Small Women, with ot 
without Bolero. Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18, and 20 

ears. It requires 734 yards of 27 inch material 
or an 18 year size, with 1 yard for bolero. The 
— measures 234 yards at the lower edge. 
1334—Costume for Missess & Small Women. Cut 
in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years, and requires) 
— of 44 inch material for an 18 year size. The 
kirt measures about 214 yards at the lower edge 
Price 10c, 

1358—Wadies Over Waists. Cut in 5 sizes 3 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. It te 
quires 2% yards of 24 inch material for $1 and If 
yards of 44inch material for No. 2 for a 36 
size. Price 10c. j 

1363—Ladies Dress, with or without Over Back 
Cut ip 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. It requires 6 yards of 44 inch 
material for a 36 inch size. The skirt measure 
about 3 yards at the foot. Price 10c. 

1361-1345—Ladies Costume. Waist 1361 cut in6 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Skirt 1345 cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 
28, 30, and 32 inches waist measure. It require? 

7% yards of 36inch material, with 134 yard for the 
tunic, for a medium size. The skirt measurét 
about 3% yards at the foot. TWO separalé 
patterns. 10c. FOR EACH. 

1357—Girls Dress, with or without Peplum. Cut 
iv 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. It requite’ 
3% yards of 36 inch material for a 6 year si 
Price 10c. 


an Under Waisi. Cutin 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 2 
— It requires 334 yards of 36 inch 
or an 8 year size. Price 10c. 4 





number and give size}® 


Order patterns b: 
reen’s Fruit rower ( 


inches. Address 
Rochester, N. Y. 





1360—Girls Tes. with Sepa-ate Skirt Attached 10” 
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Ionce knew all the birds that came 

And nestled in our crebard trees; 
For every flower I had a name— 

My friends were woodchucks, toads, and bees; 
[knew where thrived in yonder glen 

What plants would soothe a stone-bruised toe— 
Oh! I was very learned then— 

But that was very long ago. 

Meare TS 

Spray your raspberry and blackberry 
plants this summer and watch the results 
in preventing rust. If you find it impos- 
sible to spray you should examine the 

lants every week during the rust season. 

fou can detect it in the young shoots 
coming from the roots by the peculiar curl 
of the leaves and by promptly grubbing 
out the plant by the roots further infec- 
tio may be avoided. Do not allow the 
rust spores to get ripe, which is shown by 
their orange color and powdery dust. 











Those Berry Boxes 


“Why is it that the berries at the bot- 
tom of your boxes are always so much 
smaller than those at the top?’’ asked 
Mrs. Newlywed. 

“Ah, madam,” said the grocer, ‘‘you 
don’t put it quite correctly. You should 


ask why the berries at the top of the had 


boxes are so much larger than those at 
the bottom.’’—Judge. 
Oo-——_—_-— 
Planting Clover in a Vineyard 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—I 
have about three acres of Concord grapes, 
which have taken a good deal of time and 
work to cultivate. However, have kept 
them clean, having hoed along the row 
and ploughed between rows. 

I would like to ask whether it would be 
advisable to sow clover between them, or 
rather all over the patch. Thought I 
might do that and let it grow next summer 
as amulch, thus save cultivation and still 
have the grapes in good condition. Will 
you please advise me?—E. Lewis, Ind. 

Reply: I would not sow clover seed 
between the rows of grape vines. It is 
hot customary to sow any kind of crop 
between rows of grape vines. The ground 
between the rows should be kept well 
cultivated in order to secure the best re- 
sults from any kind of grapes. 

-———_0O---—- 


Red Raspberry Suckers 


Green’s Fruit Grower—I have a small 
berry patch and the red raspberry bushes 
ave shoots growing up around them some 
two feet away from the bush. Are these 
What are called suckers and should they 
be cut off or may they be allowed to grow 
for setting out? Would this affect the 
bearing of the parent bush? 
have some plum tress purchased 2 
years ago and my recollection is that they 
Were supposed to be 3 or 4 years old, but 
only one climax shows any sign of bearing 
this season. Should not all be bearing 
Some this year?—-F. M. Rose, Conn. 
Reply :—Suoker plants should as a rule 
€ treated as weeds if your intention is 
mainly to secure the most fruit possible. 
Ome varieties like Cuthbert send. up 
humerous sucker plants, which will destroy 
the plantation for fruiting if not removed 
Promptly like weeds the moment the suck- 
ets appear above the ground. 
No, the time has not arrived yet for 


your plumb trees to be bearing much fruit, 
if any. 

0 
Pruning Blackberry and Raspberry 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: In 
your last issue I noticed a puzzled inquiry 
in regard to pruning raspberry and black- 
berry canes. I thought this was settled 
long ago. but of course new berry growers 
are born every day. 

My experience runs back about twenty 
or more years. I was then in southern 
Indiana, too remote from market to make 
a financial success of berry growing outside 
of strawberries, but I regarded myself a 
stupendous success in getting large yields 
from blackberries and raspberries. I had 
just one time to prune and that was when 
canes were 30 to 40 inches in height. Then 
I pinched out the center bud, when the 
cane would send out lateral branches and 
instead of a long bending cane it became a 
symmetrical tree. Canes thus treated 
I can truthfully say yielded two hundred 
percent more fruit than those allowed to 
go their own sweet way. But it is no use 
to try to get a big yield of either fruit 
unless the base of the canes is buried three 
to four inches in straw or forest leaves, 
with a liberal addition of rotted stable 
manure, unless on very rich soil. But the 
mulch is essential, else the briers will 
take on an enormous load of berries that 
will dry up before ripening. June and 
July is ‘pinch time.’-—E, P. McCaslin, 
Indiana. 

Editor’s Note: You are right.. The 
best time to prune raspberries and black- 
berries is as you say in June or July when 
the canes are 2 to 4 feet high.—Chas A. 
Green, 

—_0—_; 

Obvious.—‘‘My husband has deserted 
me and I want a warrant,’’ announced the 
large lady. 

‘“‘What reason did he have for deserting 
you?”’ asked the prosecutor. 

“T don’t want any lip from you; I want 
a warrant. I don’t know what reason he 


“T think I understand his reason,’’ said 
the official feebly, as he proceeded to draw 
up a warrant.—‘‘Exchange.”’ 
—_——_O--—_—" 

Diner—‘‘Look, waiter! A gray hair in 
the soup!’ Waiter—‘‘Ah, M’sieur is like 
me! M’sieur regret also ze leetle blonde 
cook who is gone?’’—‘‘Puck.”’ 


Learn How To Make 
Profits Canning 


* 

Canning Book 
Free For your name and ad- 

dress on a postal we will 
send you the most thorough book 
ever prepared on the subject of 
home-canning. It contains 60 pages 
and embraces 230 tested canning 
recipes with every particleof authen- 
tic information that can be gathered 
regarding the canning of fruits 
andvegetables. Thereis no 
charge for this book whatever. 


Home Outfits 
$10.00 Up 
Factory Sizes 
$200 to $3,000 


No matter what you wish to ac- 
complish in the canning line— 
how small or how large you wish 
to operate—we have the outfit for 
you that will do what you wish, as 
you wish. You can start as small 
as you like, putting up only a por- 
tion of your surplus, until you see 
for yourself how extremely easy it 
can be done—then you can increase 
as your efforts will permit you. 
We will help you at every turn. 
Our real obligation only begins 
when we have made a sale. 


ational 


STEAM PRESSURE 


CANNING OUTFIT 


Canning Magazine 
We will also send you 

F r ee free of all charge, for 6 
months, our magazine, “Profitable 
Canning”, This live-wire little pub- 
lication tells you the latest “‘wrin- 
kles” about the canning business— 
information that is suited to YOU, 
no matter how small or large your 
enterprise. Tells you the market con- 
ditions, the things to put up, the 
things to leave alone, tells you 
“why”, too. Leavesnothing tochance, 


Guaranteed 
Satisfaction 
or Money 


Refunded 


You take no chances when you deal 
with us, Every transaction is on 
the ‘‘Satisfaction or Money Back” 

basis. You MUST be satisfied or 

we are not. We want to see you 
prosper—we wish to sell you larger 
outfits each succeeding year—but 
the only way in which you can be 
assured of the ease and certainty 
with which enormous profits may 
be made by operating a National 
Steam Pressure Canning Outfit is 
to receive and read over the evi- 
dence we will send you for your 
name and address on a postal, 


6 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
524 Spring Street 


EAU CLAIRE 


WISCONSIN 








+ Tum your surplus Fruits and Vegetables into cash--make $10.00 to $20.00 per 


day--put up ii j to . We also furnish cans 
y--put up in cans or glass jars--easy — e Fhe 


also patented Capper and Sealer. 


and labels, 
goods. 


canned 
ds of . bo: d girls the * EL-FLO ® for best results. 
Thousan: men, ween, bape a girls use 


Send right now for 


instructions. 


Live agents 


HOME CANNER MFG. COMPANY, Dept. Z HICKORY,N.C. 








meester 





CANNING OUTFITS 


Can Your Own VEGETABLES and FRUITS 


T. AH E Constee Outfits costs little, very easily oper- 

ated. Over 100,000 in actual use. Can in 
either glass or tin, my formulas tell you how and contain no acids, 
My big 1915 catalog is FRE! it photo- 


F2 STadt, 





is rep 
of my Canners. Write for a copy today, it is free, 
Box 401 Quincy, 


Dlinois 








your pocket. 


parcel post, all charges prepaid. 





Green’s Fruit Grower Company - 


Fruit Grower’s Pruning Knife 
2% Inches Long, Stag Handle, Steel Bound, a Man’s Knife 


Just what you need for cutting suckers out of the older trees or trimming up the young trees. Fits 
the hand comfortably and the blade has just the proper curve to make cutting easy. 
Easy to open and strong enough to give real service. 


Handy to carry in 


° HOW TO GET ONE:—Send us a two-year subscription (new or renewal) to Green’s Fruit 
Grower with $1.00 to pay for same, and we will send you one of these stag handle Pruning Knives, by 


Rochester, N. Y. 

















We furnish outfits for 
size mill, from the small 
estto the largest. Our 


Presses, Graters, Evap- 
Se. etc., 
are *‘the standard.’ 
OOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 

341 W.Waler St., Syracuse,W.Y, 











Established 1872. 











Good CIDER 


» Will make you big profits. 
Mount Gilead Cider and Grape Juice Presses 
produce 10 to 400 barrels daily. 
All sizes, hand = power. : All 

wer presses have stee 
oti and sills. 
Fully Guaranteed 


‘We make cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vinegar 
er 







Co. 
104 Lincoln Ave., Moant Gilead, Ohio. 
Or Room 119 gj 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. ¥. 











= ~ Boilers, 
. Bg Engines, Sawmills. 
E.B. VANATTA &CO., 624-£ Hudson Terminal, N.Y. 

















STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


NNER and POT-GROWN for August and Fall homtiog 
Will-bear fruit next summer, Catalogue free. HARRY le 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 


HAMILTON MADE 


SPRAYING HOSE 


Will spray your trees for several years for 
ONE COST 


¥%-inch Perfect vos! Hose 6-ply, 50-foot pieces 
coupled, or 44-inch STERLINGWORTH Reel spray 
hose in 500-foot lengths. 

Either grade willstand 600 pounds test and will 
be satisiactory for any power or hand s)rayer. 


$15 for 100 ft. Cash with order. 
direct from 





Freight paid to your station, ship 
factory the day the order is received. 


Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


"GRIPIT,”, 











Peach Basket Carrier 


of the hand attaches or detaches. Formsa 


A pressure 

bale and handle by which basket can be carried or hung 

GRIPS TIGHT. By its use two baskets can be 

easier than one in the old way. Will last a life- 

time. If your dealer does not have them, order of us, 
money saver. 


A 
GOODELL CO., 26 Main Street, Antrim, N. H. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


. . ib 
$250 for Reliable Man or Woman; 3is{c'>ys,200 sree 
der with Soaps etc., in yourtown. Nomoney or experience 
peeded. Y. WARD CO. 212 Institute, Chicago. 


Oregon Orchard £%2°2),2%2 


ion near Portland, twenty acres Al land with 1124 
apie trees near bearing. Information upon request. 
Can furnish complete certified report by fruit expert 
with drawings and much detail. Address L. B. 
Baker, 201 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


MOLASSES BSI ,053 


FOR 
PIGS AND CALVES 
New York Molasses Co., Dept. GF, 30 Church St., N.Y. City 


The Niagara Fruit Ladder 


A laddermadefrom the 
best selected white bass- 
wood, with tie rods at 
every otherst2p Amodel 
for strength, lightness 
and durability. Italways 
stands and never rocks, 
no matter how uneven 
the ground may be.’ 

Prices, 6 ft., $1.80; 8 
ft., $2.40; 10 ft., $3.00; 
_ 12 ft., $3.60. 


Green’s Nursery Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















Service Dept. 


Eve’ 
Moving a 


The boating season is with us. 
young women and their escorts. 
a delightful pastime. 
Surely there have been accidents enough caused 
must have become aware of this danger. 





river, lake, and bay is filled with boating crafts occupied by 
ut on the placid waters in a boat on a bright summer day is 
I now come to the warning, don’t rock the boat. 


< Take all the precaution possible. 
by rocking boats so that every reasonable young man 





Apple Exports This Year Greater than 
in 1914 

New York, April 9.—Apple_ exports 
for the week ending last Saturday were 
67,894 barrels against 9,149 barrels the 
same time last year. The total exports 
for the season up to Saturday of last week 
were 2,648,101 barrels against 1,769,387 
barrels the same period last year. 

FALSE IMPRESSIONS OF APPLE EXPORTS 


The above clipping from the New York 
Packer, which is authority, shows that 
the shipments of apples to Europe this 
year have been phenomenal, and that such 
shipments have largely exceeded those 


of last year and other years, Similar 
reports by disinterest publications 
have been made. Why apples should have 


been shipped more largely to Europe this 
year than ordinarily is a question not yet 
answered, 

There was a panic among apple —_ 
last August, which continued through 
September and October. This panic was 
caused by this statement of certain apple 
buyers that 70% of American apples in 
ordinary years aresold in Europe and that, 
on account of the war, few if any apples 
would be sold this year in Europe. This 
wasthe cause of a panic among. apple 
growers, many of whom were so frightened 
they did not pick theic fruit or give it the 
usual attention, 

The truth came much later, but too late, 
which is that only 7% of American fruits 
is ordinarily sold in Europe, and that this 
7% relates to all of our American fruits, 
and that in fact only 4% of the apple crop 
of America is exported to Europe on the 
average. The fact that so many apples 
have been shipped abroad this year, a 
year of worldwide war, and the fact that 
so many apples in cold storage, in addition 
to those stored by farmers in their cellars, 
have this year met with a sale at profitable 
prices, is a2 phenomenon which should 
encourage fruit growers in all parts of 
this country. Last year the crop of apples 
was immense. The cold storage houses 
of the country were filled. I did not sup- 
pose that all of this fruit could be sold at 
a profit, but it was sold at a profit, and 
yet this may be considered one of the 
worst years that apple growers may ex- 
perience,—C, A, Green. 
—_——_ ~O- 

Wood Everlasting 
The wood that longest resists decay is 
cheapest in the end. It need not be re- 
placed, it may be used again even if dis- 
placed by extensions or changes, and it 
costs nothing for up-keep. A wood that 
is practically everlasting is particularl 
useful for shingling, for siding, for trel- 
lises or arbors that are covered with vines 
and cannot be painted, for doors and 
beams and floors which are exposed to 
dampness and decay. Cypress is now 
being used for all these purposes quite 
extensively because it is practically ever- 
lasting. It is useful also for interiors, 
since it is beautiful and takes any finish, 
but its growing popularity is largely 
because of its durability under exposure 
to conditions under which other woods 
deeay and must be replaced. It is not 
an expensive material. Perhaps in this 
day of dear lumber it is the cheapest wood 
on the market considering the fact that 
its first cost is the only cost connected 
with it. Nature has provided a great 
stere of cypress in the South, and it is 
now being marketed all over the country. 
The demand for it is increasing every 
year as its usefulness becomes better 
understood. : om 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Association, 
New Orleans, La., and Jacksonville, 
Fla., has published a number of interesting 
booklets full of practical information 








regarding Cypress. Volume 20, “All 


Farm Needs,’”’ contains plans for all sorts 
of outbuildings. Volume 4 is the Barn 
Book and gives complete plans and speci- 
fications for several barns. Volume. 36 
is the Carpentry Book and makes easy a 
dozen usually hard jobs of house and barn 
construction. 











Ps ec oe i eee 
Some Government Bulletins of 
Interest 

Our readers can secure any of the follow- 
ing bulletins free of charge by addressing 
The Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, 5. C. It would be well to give 
both the name and number of thebulletins 
desired: 
Name of Bulletin Bulletin Number 
Marketing Farm Produce.:.......... 62 


The Liming of Soils................. 77 


Luck 

Luck tapped upon a cottage door, 
A eile cake tap, 

And Laziness, who lounged within, 
‘the cat upon his lav, 

Stretched out his slippers to the fire, 
Ard gavea sleepy yawn; 

“Oh, bother! let him knock again!” 
He said, but Luck was gone. 


Luck tapped again, more faintly still, 

* Upon another door, 

Where Industry was hard at work 
Mending his cottage floor. 

The door was opened wide at once; 
“Come in!” the worker cried, 

And luck was taken by the hand 
And fairly pulled inside. 








Classified Advertisements 


No display advertising will be placed in this de 
partment and no typelarger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters, 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one word, 
Rate 10 cents per word for eachinsertion. No ad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any bookkeeping at this rate, 
Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month pre. 
vious to the month in which the advertisement ig 
to appear. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N.Y, 


——_. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Men to get members and _ establish 
lodges on commission basis for the Owls, South 
Bend, Indiana. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED everywhere, 
Government Jobs. $70 month. Short hours. Va- 
cations. Rapid advancement. Steady work. Write 
immediately for list of positions now obtainable 
Franklig Institute, Dept. A147, Rochester, N. Y, 


SPEND SUMMER GATHERING _ insects, 
butterflies. I pay big prices. Many worth $5.00, 
$10.00. All salable. Men, Women. Get instruc 
tions, price list, pictures, descriptions of valuable 
ones. nd stamp. Sinclair, Box 244, D. 80, Los 
Angeles, Cal. : 














Eggs and Their Uses as Food....... 128 

An Example of Model Farming...... 242 

Preparation of Vegetables for the 
MRSS oak Gi be os oer 256 


| Tea pe ee eRe Ge 270 


WANTED. Men and women to qualify for 
Government positions. Several thousand appoint 
ments to be made next few months. Fuil in.or 
mation about openings. how to prepare, etc., free. 
Write immediately for booklet G- 1146. Earl Hop- 




















Uses of Fruit as Food............... 293 | kins, Washington, D. 
Split-log Drag on Earth Roads...... 321 
The Repair of Farm Equipment..... 347 FARMS WANTED 
Replanning a Farm for Profit....... 370| WANTED—To hear from owner of good farm or 
B 447 unimproved land for sale. H. L. Downing, 113 
ees..... sabe ees ne See e genan dio a 69's Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
House Flies....4...........--..++++. 459 FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. 
The Eradication of Quack-grass..... 464 Don't pay commissions. Write describing Property, 
How to Prevent Typhoid Fever..... 478 see eee eee ee re onte Se 
Profitable Management of the small tion, 32 Pointe Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Apple Orchard on the General 
RR a rege CPT Oe 491 FOR SALE 








> 


—_—_— 
Green’s Baldwin Apple 


BEST hand-made standard apple barrels. R. 


Gillies, Medina, New York. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—I have 
been testing the Green’s. Baldwin this 


Booklet. 


CHICKS $7.00 100; eggs 22 $1.00, $4.00 100, 
Empire Poultry Farm, Seward, N. Y. 





winter as a topworked tree gave me a crop 
of nicefruit. Ascompared with my other 
Baldwin tree these apples have more sugar 


VIOLIN FOR SALE cheap. Sent on trial 


Write Miss Bertha Mardiss, Route 5, Rosedale, 
ha..: as, 





and the Baldwin’s best asset, the Baldwin 
flavor, in higher development. I have 


PEONY SPECIALIST for 30 years. Send for 


been impressed with the variation of prom ae J. F. Rosenfield, Peony Gardens, Omaha, 


ebras..a. ; 





quality of the Baldwin not only from dif- 
ferent trees, but from the same tree in 
different seasons. The flavor is much less 
pronounced this season than last. Three 

ears ago I bought a barrel of Baldwins 


cash with order. 
Maine, 


FULL BARREL LOTS slightly damaged crock- 


erv, well assorted for household use, shipped any 
address direct from pottery, Ohio, for $1.50. Send 


E. Swasey & Co., Portland, 





rom a neighbor that were Baldwins in all 
but the flavor, which was entirely lacking. 
Some years ago I purchased for $1.50 a 
barrel of Baldwins of a farmer who came 


ning water. 
Write Phil. H. Cassidy, Eldon, Mason Co., Wash. 


FOR SALE.—15 acres, part cleared, good soil, 


young fruit trees and nuts, lots of bush fruit. 
Ciickens and houses. Barn and 4-room house, rul- 


Hoods canal and State road on front, 








along,—a No. 1 fruit. I have not seen a 
better barrel of this variety. My exper- 


COLD STORAGE 





ienced neighbor said that he doubted 
their being Baldwins they were such fine 
quality. fn 


unpleasant contrast was the | System using ice and salt. 


COLD STORAGE for fruit. The Cooper Brine 
Superior results over 
Reasonable cost and _ safety. 


result of a purchase of two barrels of New | Madison-Cooper Co., Calcium, N: Y 








Hampshire fruit from a carload sold 
locally by an agent. Part were to be 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 








Baldwins, part Hubbardston. There 
were some of these, and a whole fruit show 
besides, some of unknown named sorts, 


FRUIT, POULTRY, TRUCK FARMS; near 


Phila., catalog; W. Stevens, Perkasie, Pa. 





and others which never had reached the 
— of a name, I suspect. Some were 
scarcely one inch in diameter, some were 


reasonable; $3000, 10000, 18000, 
50000. Knox, 51 State, Albany, N. Y. 


FRUIT FARMS:—Excellent, valuable, profitable, 
5000, $40000, 








windfalls and immature at that. Many of 
them looked as if the youthful Fruit- 
growers Base Ball League had substituted 
them for the regulation league ball, or 
like the seed in the parable, they had 


choice orange or! emon! and/ or sale. 

or more acres. Developi 

Iliveontheland. For further pa 

- rite A. G. Griswold, R. F. D. Lindcove, Exeter, 
if. 


At Lindcove, Tulare Co. , Calif. 400 acres of v' 
In lots of 


orange! and or specialty. 


articulars call or 


—— 





fallen upon stony places, and fallen hard. 
The writer has not seen such a lot of apples 
except in the cider pile. It is his candid 
opinion that the barrels were set beside 
such a pile and the apples graded and 


eight room house, barn 55 feet; 
hennery,etc. 
gg ner ae? 
alog, postpal 

i Bosto 


ington 8t.; 


EIGHTY ACRES, 800 Baldwin apples, good 

acking house, 
Price $2200 with five Jerseys, poultry, 
and tools. See Illustrated Cat 
hapin Farm Agency, 294 Wash 
mn. 








packed with a shovel. Evidently they 
were not here for their health nor withra 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 





future market in view, but for one season 
only and the few dollars that they could 
scoop from us. And yet what incredible 
imbecility to kill a good market for all 
time, for no one thus cheated will ever buy 
any New Hampshire apples again unless 
fully guaranteed by responsible parties.— 
Chas. A. Banister.—Mass. 











YOUNG MAN Good executive and business abil 
Col 


ity, six years experience in expert tree surgery 
neglec 
lege) student 


rogressive orc! 
e t of orchards. Willing to start reasoie — 


ably low, but would look for advancement. ie 
articulars aeoe request. George L. Pafort, 
Perry Street, New York. - - 


ted orchard renovation, Winter Course (C 
in horticulture, seeks position with 
Jhardist to learn business and practical 
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Feeding Dairy Cows 
Regularity of More Importance Than 
Number of Times They are Fed. 

We consider it better to feed silage 
iwice a day rather than once. If roots, 
form at least a half of the succulence, 
then feed silage once a day; but if twenty- 
fve to thirty pounds of silage are used 
er animal divide into two feeds, says 

oard’s Dairyman. When no roots are 
fed it is customary to feed three pounds 
of silage per hundred pounds live weight. 

The number of times a day an animal 
should be fed per day for best results, 
is by no means a settled question. Splen- 
did results are obtained by feeding silage 
prroots, and grain morning and night, an 
hay at noon, Equally good results are 








The milking shed must be lime washed 
twice in every year. 

Summer silage is the best friend of the 
stockman and dairyman. 

A good dairy cow is the most profitable 
piece of property on the farm. 

The forefinger is a poor index of tem- 
peratures. Better use a thermometer. 

When the cream has become so acid 
that it breaks, or is watery, it is im- 
poe to make the finest, plainest 

utter from it. 

Fresh, clean water is particularly im- 
portant during hot weather and a fresh 
supply should be given at least three 
times a day. 

Hurrying the cows checks the flow of 
milk. Some cows do not get over it till 








the family cat is making the most of her opportunity 


by lapping up some of the sweet cream placed so temptingly before her. The fi 
tution. Nature students shouid study the cat’s characteristics, for she has more fanciful and practical 
imals. Living in the suburbs of a 


characteristics than most anil 


people deposit the surplus cats produced in the more densel. q s 
Here the cats gather, ag oe on about the rg & or 


opportunity to study the cat character. 
stored pri 


taresses, but are too timorous to accept them. 


assume imperial control over the entire cat population of this limited district. 





The above photograph might be entitled ‘‘Abstraction.” The housewife has partially f tten her 
churning in her interest in literature, represented by the magazine she is holding in her hand. 


ducts, starving as winter approaches unless supplied with 
eats are wild, having been chased by men and - — learning that they are not harmed, they desire 
1 y 


; eanwhile 
to satisfy her hunger and renew her physical strength 
ly cat is a great insti- 


_@ large city at just the point where many 
inhabited portions of the city, I have a rare 
from my kitchen. At the 


they yieid to kind treatment and in some instances 





obtained by feeding grain three or four 
times a day, and silage or roots three 
times, and hay two or three times. Avery 
good way is to feed silage night and morn- 
ing, and roots at noon. Twice a day for 

ain is ample, unless it is desirable to 
eed the cows to their full capacities, then 
three or four times is none too often. 
Hay fed twice a day is sufficient and once a 
day does very well. Regularity in feed 
counts for more than the number of times 
the animal is fed daily. 

—_— . 

peild a silo, There is no time to be 

st. 

To get the best results, the dairy should 
be well ventilated, fly proof, and at some 
distance from the sheds, 


SEPARATOR & 


A _~ PROPOSITION to send | \ 




















fully guaran a new, well made, 
Hd running, perfect skimming tor 
$15.95. Skims warm or cold milk, 
ge foes 







making heavy or light cream. 
a sanitary marvel; easil 










too late for them to give down before 
milking is over. That means your loss. 

Sponge or spray the dairy cows every 
morning for a few days with a reliable 
fly-repellant, continuing the operation 
two or three times every week. 

Much patience should be exercised in 
training a heifer to be milked. ‘To lose 
one’s temper, although she steps around 
considerable, is apt to make a kicking 
cow out of her. 

When cream is left at the roadside for 
collection efficient protection from the 
heat of the sun must be provided. Never 
allow pails or cans to remain in or near 
cow stables. 

Farmers, who are not familiar with 
the ailments of live stock, should call in 
veterinarians in all cases in which the 
symptoms are confused. No valuable 
horse, cow, sheep or swine should be treat- 
ed in a guesswork way. The dollar saved 
by not calling in the veterinarian is likely 
to be lost through the death of the valuable 
animal treated in the wrong way. 

————_0---——- 


‘Well, Phoebe, I hope that you are 
happy in your new home. How is your 
husband?’ 

To this the bride of a month made reply: 

‘Well, I reckon I’m happy enough, but 
the chimney in the kitchen don’t draw 
none too good, an’ the water in the well 
is so brackish I ain’t never goin’ to git 
used to it. As for my husband, well, 
ma’am, it’s with him as it is with your 
man an’ all the rest of ’em, if the Lord had 
’em to make over He could improve some 





ON HYDRO-PNEUMATIC PUMPS 
FOR COUNTRY WATER SYSTEMS 

The Pumps that place within reach of every home such conveniences a3 a 
bath room, running water in the kitchen and laundry, for watering stock, 
washing windows, sprinkling fighting fires and a thousand and one other uses 
Nothing will add as much to the value of your property as a MODERN 
WATER SYSTEM. No improvement you can make in your home will reheve 
the entire family, and especially the women folks of so much hard work Let as 
ou more about MYERS HYDRO-PNEUMATIC (air and water) PUMPS. 
yw they are installed and in connection with air pressure tanks, and 

what an excellent water supplv they furnish, You'll be surprised how easily and cheaply you can have 

running water wherever wanted New catalog information and name of Gus nearest dealer oa cequest 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. 150 Orange St. ASHLAND, OHIQ 
‘ ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS 


OTHER MYER: 
PUMPS FOR EVERY PU 
UNLOADING TOOLS. By 








‘© Why WITTE Engine 
\ Prices are Lower ;;,, 


Because I have a natural gas well which gives us free power, heat 
and light; sell my entireoutputdirect from my factory touser, giving 
you the dealers’ profits; because of my large, superior manufac- 
turing facilities—just doubled in size—I make 
lowest prices ever made on dependable engines. 











Kerosene, Distillate, Gasoline, Gas 
5-Year Guarantee on Efficiency and Durability 
When it comes to durability and ease 
of operation, no engine. regardless of price, 
can show a better record than the WITTE, 
All have detachable cylinders, 4-ring pis- . 
tons, ——s gee eo. safety — Ly é 
tomobile ignition all are guaran giv 
their full rated hens - power, with a liberal surplus, at the smallest possible fuel cost. 
Note These Latest Witte Prices—Cash or Easy Terms: 
2 H-P $34.95 4H-P $69.75 6H-P$97.75 8 H-P $139.65 12H-P $197.00 = 
16 H-P $308.80 22 H-P $389.65, Portable and Saw-rig Styles Proportionately Low == 

















j ine—ho ik ine that i = 
My Free Book ied’ for your’ work, and *"* about my Direct-fromFectxy Selling Flan, = 
2371 Oakland Avenue, Kansas 










ED. H. WITTE, 


Hi 
Hit 
} HATE 
PAE 


Engine Works, 


ce rr 











WIN A $275.00 MOTORCYCLE FREE 


Can You Solve This Puzzle? Try itand See. 
Arrange the letters, shown in the circle, so as to form the name 
of a well known farm paper. Send in your answer, with your 

name and address, at once. You will then be entitled to be 
considered in the awarding of the $275.00 Motorcycle and other 
Grand Prizes which we will give away FREE. your an- 
swer is correct we will also send you a Certificate good for 
1,000 Free Votes toward the Motorcycle and other Grand Prizes 
in our great Motorcycle Contest, ending Aug. 31, 1915. In case 
of tie for any prize, each tying contestant will get a prize same 
as the one tied for. Whether you win the Motorcycle or not, if 
you take part in this contest you will receive a Valuable Prize 
and Cash Reward for Everything You Do. The first thing to do is 
to send in your name and address and puzzle solution. Address 


FARM LIFE, Dept. GFG SPENCER, INDIANA 








When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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| You Have Valuable Papers 


such as fire and life insurance policies, receipts, deeds, deposit books, 
wills, etc., that require a place for safé-keeping. 





s 
1114 x 512 x 214 Inches 


A Strong Steel Box to Keep Them In 
is what you ought.to have. Here is one made of pressed Bessemer 
Steel with the top made to fit into the grooved edge of the bottom 
half. It has strong hinges and a substantial lock. Two keys are 
furnished and each box is finished in handsome black enamel. 


We Will Send You One 


| if you send us $1.00 for a three year subscription (new or renewal) 
to Green’s Fruit Grower, The Oldest Fruit Journal in Amer:ca. 
The paper will be sent to any address you desire, and in case of re- 
newals, the subscription will be extended three whole years from 
the present expiration date. Send at once to 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








on the job. Ain’t eggs turrible high?”’ 
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16 
The farmer has a very safe and profit- 


able repository for his surplus funds in 
his own farm. 


—_—— 1) 

Tommy’s Aunt—Won’t you have an- 
other piece of cake, Tommy? 

Tommy (on a visit)—No, f thank you 
(very reluctantly). 

Tommy’s Aunt—You seem to be suffer- 
ing from loss of appetite. 

Tommy—That ain’t loss of appetite. 
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What I’m sufferin’ from is politeness—| AN INTENSIVE POULTRY PLANT 


Selected. 








SAVE YOUR APPLES 
With a Monarch Hydraulic Cider Press 
you can turn your culls into good selling 
eider. You can also do custom pressing 
for _— neighbors. Our improved 
high pressure construction gets all 
the juice from the apples with min- 
imum power. All sizes of « 
Presses, from 15 to 400 barrels fftoc 
aday. Asmall investment 
will start you in a profitable % 
business. Ask for free, 60-page Press . 
Catalocue describing our 1915 Outfits. ; 
B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 103, York, Pa. 


Agents $60 a Week 











Big Summer 


Outdoor Lamp and Safety Lantern 

Burns Kerosene. Can't explode. Can't set 
anything. Burns in all kinds of weathe 

er. Rain proof, wind proof, bug proof. 

only yy of a cent an hour. 


Big spare time money maker 
to demonstrate. Jen- 


ni sold 5 first evening. 
open. Write quick for terms and free sample. 





Make your own Fertilizer at small cost with | 


Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 


From 1 to 40 H.P. Send for catalogue. C 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa. 





VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
Ss0 Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colo Des’c 
60 page book 1c. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford,Pa. 


CABBAGE, CELERY 


CAULIFLOWER Plants. Large or small lots, express or 
mail. Catalogue free. Harry D. Squires, Remsenburg, N.Y, 








We will send the famous 

**VICTOR 61” razor to you Free for 30 

= ptney 4 If you wish to buy then send us $1.7 spec- 
price for the razor and our guarautee. No odliga- 
tions to buy, “* VICTOR 51"’ must sell itself, Send 
No Money just a postal and we will send razor at once, 


VICTOR RAZOR GO. 536 E. 46 Pl. Chicago 








An extract of the finest 
spices,and makes Catsup 
of a color and flavor that 
is unsurpassed, and that 
will not mould or ferment 

No housekeeper once 
using this Essence will 
ever go back to the old 
way of making Catsup by 
using the crude spices, 

Ask your grocer or 
druggist for Klinzing’s 
Catsup Essence when you 
come to make Tomato 
Catsup this year. 

If the dealer can not 
supply you, send us 30c. 
‘we will mail you a bottle. 


BLAUW BROS., Inc. 


Klinzing’s 
CATSUP 
ESSENCE 


FOR MAKING AN 


Elegant 
Catsup 


Of Bright Color and 
Superior Flavor. 
SUFFICIENT FOR 
ONZE BUSHEL OF 
TOMATOES, 


25c. Per Bottle 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


M. E. KLINZIN 
Rochester. N.Y. 














Your territory — 


Thomas Lantern Co., 370 East St., Dayton, 0. 
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How to Succeed With Poultry in 
Houses Only 6 Feet Long by 3 Feet 
in Width, and Only 3 Feet High 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
JOSEPH M, LONG, D.C, 

Being connected with the National 


|Government and having a home in the 


suburbs of Washington, I took great 


Green's Fruit Grower 


companion and succession crops, This 
led me to examine a well-known ‘‘system”’ 
for the intensive management of poultry. 
I modified the form of thesix feet-by-three 
feet coop used, providing for more ventila- 
tion, as in this latitude one needs to 
provide against the heat of summer more 
than to devise protection for winter. 
Each coop accomodated six to nine fowls, 

I added small covered yards of about 

















Upper photo, hens enjoying an outing. Lower photo, a battery of coops. 





pleasure in making the most of the space 
available for gardening and _ poultry- 
keeping. The house and side lawn occu- 
pied only a small space, leaving a plot 
50 by 90 feet for the purpose. A grape 
arbor extended along one side, there being 
a strip six feet wide between it and the 


| hedge which formed the boundary. I had 
| been interested in intensive gardening, 


and had had success in raising a large 


}amount and variety of vegetables from 
Distributors, Rochester, N.Y.| the garden by the careful planning of 











productive orchard or 
fruit garden think of 


No trees,vines an® 

plants are so profitable 

as those planted inthe 
HomeGarden 
fortiome 


Vines & Trees 


twice the area of the coops. These were 
a great advantage, as the little flock could 
be shut out in the yard when one needed 
todo anything to the coop, and they af- 
forded added fresh air privileges, One end 
of the coop contained litter in which a 
handful of grain was thrown each morning 
while the other half consisted of mellow 
soil in which the rest of the grain was 
faithfully dug. One of the agricultural 
experiment stations claims that the main 
benefit of free range is in the green food 
and exercise it offers, and if these can only 
be provided, small quarters will do, The 
hens got plenty of exercise scratching for 
their breakfast, and green food was sup- 
plied them in the form of waste from the 
gacden, chopped crimson clover grown in 
winter, mangel beets and sprouted oats. 
There was never acase of roup or evenabad 
cold, On the coldest winter nights a board 
cover was shut down over the wire netting 
in front, at which times the cloth in the 
upper part of the front gave sufficient 
ventilation. The coops were less than 
three feet high, and the moveable roost 
boards being just under the roof helped 
the hens to aed comfortable by their 
bodily warmth. The hinged roof, being 
propped up in front in good weather, gave 
more fresh air and allowed access to all 
parts of the coop, a sliding frame covered 
with wire netting keeping the hens from 
flying out. The poultryman has really 
little protection in bad weather by having 
houses that he can enter, as he must be 
so dressed as to be protected from the 
storm while passing from house to house, 
A combination rubber cap and cape is 
excellent for this. 

The fowls kept remarkably healthy and 


made excellent egg records. Four Colum 


bian Wyandotte pullets, the original flock 
averaged 185 eggs apiece in the calendg 
year, besides hatching and bringing yp 
two broods of chickens, Gradually more 
coops were built in the shady space mep. 
tioned above between the grape arbor and 
the hedge which could not be used for the 
garden, These were filled with young 
stock, for which they were ideal, ‘as no 
cats or hawks could reach them, they 
were protected in all weathers, yet had 
an abundance of fresh air. Grapevineg 
shaded the coops in summer but bein 
heavily pruned let in the sunshine {py 
winter, Arow of pole beans would answer 
the same purpose, 

The routine work required very little 
time. In the morning I took the spading 
fork and a pail of water in one hand, anda 
pail of scratch grain in the other, The 
roost boards were lifted out and cleaned, 
the droppings being invaluable for the 
garden after being mixed with sifted coal 
ashes as an absorbent. The boards were 
replaced in the evening at the time when 
the grain for supper was thrown in the 
coops, I allowed a handful for each two 
fowls both-night and morning, though 
they should have all they will eat at night, 
Including the mixing of the noon mash, 
this morning work required less than half 
an hour for seven coops. At noon the 
children fed a wet mash of corn meal, 
ground oats, middlings, bran and alfalfa 
meal, equal parts, and ground beef scrap 
one-half part. The morning grain wag 
wheat, and that tor the evening oats and 
corn, 

In Spring I sold all the eggs I could 
spare for hatching at a dollar for fifteen, 
and the fertility in nearly all cases was 
very good, The eggs for the table I took 
in to office each morning and sold at 25 
to50 cents a dozen, according to the season, 
being unable to supply the demand, The 
cockerels dressed five pounds at six months 
and gold at 25 cents a pound in the fall, 
hens bringing 20 cents. I consider that 
at these prices the cockerels paid a good 
profit, and hens sold at two and a half 
years old, when past their best laying, 
more than paid for the raising of the pul- 
lets to take their places, even allowing 
two dollars a year as the cost of keeping 
each adult fowl, The small suburban 
poultryman pays relatively high prices for 
the grain he uses, but gets high retail prices 
for eggs and table poultry in return, 
Small units are always more productive 
and profitable proportionately than large 
flocks, The profits, largely used in ex- 
tending the plant, have been very en- 
couraging, 

My advice is, to keep to the small flock 
as a unit, keep.the hens busy scratclayy 
in the open air, keep everything clean, an 
keep replenishing your flock with young 
stock, 

_—_—0-—-—" 

Infertile eggs produced by flocks in 
which there is no male bird are the only 
kind that can reach the consumer in good 
condition during the hot summer months. 
The only object in having a male bird in 
the flock is to get fertile eggs for hatching 
purposes. Now that the hatching season 
is over, sell off all the roosters or shut 
them away from the hens, 


The free use of whitewash or kerosene 
also does wonders in getting rid of mites 
when used thoroughly over every bit of 
the interior of the hen’s home, A clean 
house, free from these torments is a real 
blessing to the hens, Puts money m 
your pocket besides. The hen mite or 
red spider feeds upon the poor hens at 
night while they are on the roost and saps 
their life to such an extent the egg yield 
is largely reduced, And sometimes the 
hens are killed by mite attacks, 

— 

An old lady, suffering from a compound 
fracture, was receiving a Visit of sympathy 
from some friends :— 

{We-el, I’m gitting old, and I’ve had 
some worries, I’ve had seven children an 
I was allus worried for fear they'd be 
twins, or red headed, like their Gran'pa 
Perkins—but they weren’t. 

‘And with my large family, and themall 
scattered, I was pent oneasy thinkin’ may- 
be they’d be takin’ small-pox or some 0 
them ketchin’ diseases—but they didn't. 

“Then last July and August I was re 

oorly myself, fearin’ I’d got appendix— 
but I guess I have'nt. And through itall 
I never once thought I’d be the one to 
through them rotten old mectin’ house 


steps and break my leg in two places~ / 


but I be!” 
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Do You Want This Handsome 
Mayflower Set for Your Table? 


OSANe AH 


HIS set is made of the celebrated ‘‘Sterling China Ware.’’ It is snowy white 
and very durable. The decorations are burned in and will not wear off. The 
trimmings are in Imperial Blue. Each dish bears a colonial scene from Longfellow’s 
Immortal Poem ‘“The Courtship of Miles Standish.’’ 
We have only a limited number of these beautiful 35-piece sets, but as long as they 
last, we make you the following offer: Send us 10 new one year subscriptions to 
Green’s Fruit Grower at 50 cents each, with the $5.00 to pay for same, and we will 
send you a complete set, without charge. Or send us one three-year subscription to 
Green’s Fruit Grower (new or renewal) together with $5.00, and we will send you a 


complete set. 
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Proof of Engine Quality 





Given by WITTE Users 


Our 16 H-P. WITTE 
satisfactory serv ice. 
ing and fillixg silos. ieee 
Third St., Des Moines, lowa. 


rtable engine is 
e are using it for t 


iving 


h- 


H. Clarke, 517 


Men who thought they knew told me my 6H-P. 


WITTE en 


ine woul..n’t run it, but I got an Ohio 


1 
cutter and blower, and cut four tons per hour. 


he engine is I can 


Marshall, Ark. 


— Charies O'Neal, 


My 12 H-P. WITTE engine is operating a No. 12 
cut ter, 34-ft. carrier, and cuts five to six tons of 
silage per hour in good shape.—J. A. Gould, 


East Hampton, New York. 


My 12 H-P. WITTE engine has filled eight silos. 
Can fl a 12x30 ft. siloin seven hours. Amusinga 
16-inch cutter.—A.P. Peterson, Almena, Wisc. 


My 8 H-P. WITTE kerosene engine did 


fine work filling two os, If I buy another 
3 w “4 bea WI —G. F. Kremer, Eisie, 
Mich. 


The 12 H-P. WITTE engine on — farm 
has been used for many purposes, and at all 
times hasgiven the best of satisfaction. Find 
by comparison with others its cost of opera- 
tion is considerably less. —John an, 
Pres. Metropolitan Street Railway Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

I had not had any experience when I 
= the 22 H-P. WITTE engine, and am 
highly pleased. If I buy another, it wil bea 

Wirth —James A. Lowe, Erie, Kans. 
ye: good friend of the WITTE engine, 
having used a 22 H-P. for nearly seven 
years. —Jas. R. Plumb, R. F. D. No. 1, 
Emporia, Kans. 

The 22 H-P. WITTE engine which I 
bought about two years agois working satis- 
factorily, and has not given me any trouble.— 
H.M. Basford, Hillsboro, Ore. 


During the 12 years, my 12 H-P. WITTE 
engine has cost me practically nothing for 
ee Irun a 16-inch ensilage cutter and 

m-load of green corn in X%-inch 
fengths and lift it into the silo in 12 minutes. 
I still believe that no engineis better.—John 
A. Reynoids, Winchester, Kans. 
ms... filled three silos in 72 working hours —_ 
y 6 H-P. WITTE engine. Used a 1 


Hockin, Valley cutter, blower type, with 
22-inch e. —C.V. Chase, Thompson, 
nn. 


My 6 H-P. WITTE engine certainly does 

its work in great shape. It takes tot one- 

as much gasoline as the ke 
engine which my partner is using. — M. 
Steinback, Heartwell, Nebr. 

Our 12 H-P. WITTE engine is running in 
this high altitude, and I am Sob Al satisfied 
withit.—W. J. Ell iott, Webb, Ariz. 

Four yearsagoI boughtmy soy P. WITTE 
engine. I had never had any experience and 
lived 30 miles from town, but in four years 
have not had any repairs or trouble.— 

Andrew Garcia, Cry, Mont. 


And thousands of other reporis 
of similar character. 








ED. H. WITTE, Witte Engine Works, 
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My Latest Prices: 





Road Portables In this style, either 
Gasoline or Kerosene engines, sizes, 


6, 6, 12, 16 and 22 H-P. 


WITTE EncINes 





Stationary Portable 


Engines Engines 
2 H-P, 3 34.95 $ 39.95 
3 H-P, 52.50 60.50 
4 H-P, 69.75 82.75 
6 H-P, 97.75 127.75 
8 H-P, 139.65 174.65 
12 H-P, 197.00 237.00 
16 H-P, 308.80 358.80 
22 H-P, 389.65 442.15 
Portable Engine Saw-Rigs, Complete 
a a NOTE: All Prices 
6 H-P, 152.25 : are 
8 H-P, 202.15 §.9.8. Fedor at 
12 H-P, 267.00 . 


Stationary Engines 


for less than 


Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate and Gas $475 Per H-P. 


Why Pay More 


SILO filling requires steady power—fast and heavy work through 
crops do not wait—they must be efficiently han- 
And the lower the power-cost of handling, the 


the whole day. Ripening 
dled in their proper time. 
cheaper is the cost of the oy 


For many years WITTE engines have proved their reliability for steady and continuous running, 
All sizes are easy to start, without cranking, 
With my low prices and the fuel-saving, and wear-resisting qualities of WITIE engines, you get 
your power-cost at the bottom-most notch possible with a general-purpose, liquid-fuel engine. Let 
me send. you what hundreds and hundreds of my customers say in proof of this statement. I want 


and easy handling of load up to rated capacities. 


you to know that this is noempty claim. It is a fact of first importance to you as well as tome. 


Sold only Direct from Factory, or from 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Warehouse. Prompt Shipments. 
Cash or Easy Terms. 5-Year Guaranty. 


For 28 years—longer than any other present 
manufacturer of liquid-fuel engines—I have been 
making engines—doing nothing else. You will 
find my engines at all kinds of work, in a!l parts 
of this country and in many foreign countries. 
Everywhere they are used you will find WITTE 
boosters. I give my old customers the credit for 
building up my factory from nothing, until now 
it is one of the largest in the country—when I 
am the only man in the business who started, 
or was running, when Istarted. I couldn’t have 
had my many thousands of boosters without 
shipping them engines worth their boosting. 

Before you buy your new engine, I ask the 


Pulling Power and Horse-Power Ratings of My Latest Improved 
Engines, as Shown by Our Brake Tests. 


privilegeof showing youallaboutthe WITTE. 
The space in thisadvertisement does not per- 
mit the many pictures necessary to show the 
construction of all parts and their operation, 
each in relation totheothers, as my 28 years’ 
experience has taught me how to build them 
for better quality. I don’t want you tojudge 
my engines alone from my low prices, or 
from the limited information I can give you 
here. My new book shows everything—my 
big factory with free power from my own 
natural gas well—the mass of newest type 
machinery needed for low-cost manufactur- 
ing—and details of my engine construction. 







































Our Guaranteed H-P. Ratings |2H-P.|3H-P./4H-P.| 6-HP. | 8H-P | 12H-P | 16H-P | 22H-P. 

enteaten 2.9 | 4.5 | 5.8 9.1} 105) 145 | 18.9 | 26.5 
Surplus H-P Each Size. 9 | 1.5 | 1.8 3.1 2.5 2.5 2.9 4.5 

Per Cent. of Surplus H-P. 45% | 50% | 45% | 51.6% | 31.2% | 20.8% | 18.1% | 18% 




















All who have seen my new book, just out, say 
it explains engines—how tojudge quality—and 
gives them a clearer understanding of engines 
than they ever thought they could have with 

so little effort at finding out. Simply send me 
your name and address, and I’ll send the book 
FREE, by return mail. Write me now, while 
the matter is in mind, even though you may 


ED. H. WITTE, Witte Engine Works, 


2376 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
or, Office 237 Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 











5 
? 2376 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. = = , 
= °° Office 237 Pittsburgh, Penna. ® : 
| Without any obligation to me, send me your sy, 
gm free book, ‘‘How to Judge Engines,’’ together mg 
@ with your ‘liberal selling plan. 7 
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Send today for My Newest and Best Book {| |f- 





not be inthe market untillater in the 
season. I know, if I can’t convince 
you of the better value of WITTE engines 
Sor you, that you will not bry from me at 
any time, but I want the chance to show 
- a, fully, the WITTE engine of today, 
se the coupon—or not—as you 
like—but write me now. 
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Kerosene on Iron sub-base 
Sizes, 2, 3,4, 6,8, 12, 16 and 22 H-P. Also furnish- 
ed on skids as shown below. Besides Kerosene and 
Distillate, this engine burns Gasoline and Naptha 
without any changes in equipment. 
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| Gasoline engine on fron 
Sizes, 2, 3, 4, & 8, 12, 16 and 22 WP. 


Stationary 
Also 


furnished on skids as shown below. All stationary 
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Sizes, 2, 3, 4, 6, 
wae araved 
fron 
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